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RAILROAD DEPOTS IN BOSTON. 

A glance at the map of Boston shows it to be the great point of 
departure and of union of the system of railroads which cover the 
whole face of New England with their iron network, bringing its 
first city into rapid communication with the northeast, the north, 
the west, and the south—great channels of travel and commerce, 


throughjwhich the merchandize of the eastern hemisphere and the — 


products of the west are constantly passing and re passing each 


other in their ebb and!fiow by night and day Our artist, Mr. | 


Kilburn, has grouped tozether for us the various railroad stations 
im this city, delineating their architectare with great fidelity. On 


the right hand upper corner is a sketch of the Old Colony and 
Fall River Railroad Depot, at the corner of Kneeland and South | 
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Streets, a plain and substantial brilding of brick. On the left 
hand upper corner is a view of the Boston and Lowell Railroad 
Depot, at the foot of Lowell Street. This is also a brick build- 
ing, and makes no pretensions to architectural elegance. The in- 
ternal arrangements are good. Below this is the Boston and 
Providence Railroad Station, on Pleasant Street, near the foot of 
the Common. It is a brick structure, rather striking in its archi- 
tectare. 
venient. 
plain brick building, but covering a large area of ground, facing on 
Kneeland Street, with entrances and exits on Kneeland, Albany 
and Lincoln Streets. The accommodations are spacious and the 
arrangements excellent. The vicinity of this depot presents a 
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The interior arrangements are good, and unusually con- | 
The Boston and Worcester Railroad Station is a very | 


busy scene on the arrival and departure of the New York and Al- 
bany trains. In the centre of our picture is the station of the 
Fitchburg Railroad, fronting on Causeway Street. It is a vast 
pile, built of granite, and with its towers and battlements, has the 
appearance of a feudal castle. On approaching the city from 
Charlestown,’ it is a striking feature in the panorama. On the 
right of this view is « sketch of the Eastern Railroad Depot, which 
is built of wood, and stands also on Causeway Street, a little to the 
west of the Fitchburg Station. The Boston and Maine Railroad 
Station is a large brick building in Haymarket Square, and the 
nearest to the centre of business of any of the stations. Our artist 
has tastefully ornamented his group by pictures of a railroad train 
in motion, a locomotive and a baggage car. 
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VARIOUS RAILROAD DEPOTS IN BOSTON. 
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THE CONTRABANDIST 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIX.—[conrrnvep.] 


You never would have guessed that this graceful, brilliant, 
winning woman had passed the hours of darkness, during the 
whole of the past night, in a wild and fearful vigil. You would 
scarce have dreamed that such foul things as jealousy and hate 
could hold their dwelling-place within her heart, making that fair 
exterior a temple, upon whose altar was offered up every holy and 
upright feeling of the human heart. 

It was known among the guests at the chateau, this morning, 
that Rose and Louis were betrothed, and something was whispered, 
too, concerning the romance attached to the affair. The good 
Countess de Clairville had kissed and congratulated the young 
girl to her heart’s content. Everywhere there were smiles ; every- 
where there were happy hearts, save in one bosom. “ 

The young count had taken his cousin Helen out upon the ter- 
race; he had told her he wished to talk with her alone, and she 
knew well that which she was to hear. To Helen, Louis had been 
wont to give his confidence; it was pleasant to do so; and now, 
that he had so much to confide, he turned to her still. 

Helen Montauban listened quietly to all, and with an interest 
scarcely feigned. Was it not the story of a ruined hope, as well 
as of a rival’s happiness? Every word struck deep and keenly ; 
she felt them but too well; yet she hid her agony, and listened, 
and sympathized, and congratulated, till she wondered at her own 
self-command. And Louis, in the honest sincerity of his own 
heart, fully trusted in and gratefully credited those false, deccitful, 
gently-uttered assurances. Helen Montauban had force of will 
sufficient to make her an admirable actress. She was gentle, ami- 
able, cheerful. Her usually somewhat stately mien was softened 
and subdued. Toward Rose, her manner was most affectionate ; 
and when others were completely deceived, she laughed in scorn. 

Lord Egerton was much more gay and light-hearted than he 
had seemed for some time past. For always, despite himself, un- 
easy and jealous because of what, with jaundiced sight, had seemed 
to him to be the preference of Louis for Helen, he had now ex- 
perienced a sudden and most welcome sense of freedom from 
apprehension that he was relieved of his former fears. True, 

Mademoiselle Montauban treated him with no more favor than 
formerly ; but he did not cease to hope. 


There was a talk of the approaching wedding-day. The impa- 
tience of Louis had urged its being fixed at an carly period. He 
asserted that a delay of three months would be quite sufficient— 
equal, indeed, to a corresponding number of ages. His gay and 
vivacious yet earnest arguments, presented and discussed, were 
half accepted. The marquis was inclined to favor them, though 
it was evidently with a sore struggle that he contemplated the idea 
of parting with her. It was not until now that he had realized 
the full depth of his affection for Rose. She had become very 
dear to him. Her gentleness, and innocence, and goodness of 
heart, her childlike loveliness, and more than all, her likeness to 
one beloved in by-gone years, endeared her to the heart of this 
second father. He shrunk from speaking of the parting, though 
he could not deny to Louis the boon so earnestly sought. 

And it is needless to say, that the guests anticipated with plea- 
sure this much-talked-of wedding. ‘The marquis had endeavored 
to persuade them to remain at the chateau in the interval preced- 
ing it; but they had decided to return, shortly, to Paris, promis- 
ing, however, to come again during the month in which the cere- 
mony was to take place. 

It could be seen, by a close observer, that now, while this dis- 
cussion was going on, and one and another laying plans touching 
the event, Rose herself said little, merely giving assent to the 
various propositions laid before her, and seeming to take but a 
passive part in the general action. There was, too, at times, a 
certain gravity, which might as well have been called actual sad- 
ness, in her demeanor, and which could not well be accounted for. 
Gradually it became so evident that it occasioned the deepest un- 
easiness in the breast of Louis. He endeavored to draw from her 
the cause of it; but the result was anything but satisfactory. 
She seemed disinclined to acquaint him witha the origin of this 
unusual mood. 

“ You are ill, dear Rose?” he asked, with a lover’s solicitude. 

“T am not ill, Louis; indeed, you alarm yourself unnecessa- 
rily.” 

“Then you are unhappy ?” 

“TJ am not exactly unhappy, either.” 

One month of the three had passed away. 

“ There are but two months now, Rose,” said the happy young 
man. 

And Rose, even as she received the kiss her lover gave so fond- 
ly, turned away to sigh. He observed it with increased uneasi- 
ness. 

“ My dear uncle,” he said, to the marquis, “ what can ail Rose t 
I am sure she is not quite happy, though she refuses to admit it. 
I confess my uneasiness.” 

The marquis did not observe the downcast mood of the young 
girl, for the first time, now. He had watched it since its com- 
mencement, and meditated seriously, and with deep concern, on 


At length, one day, he sent for her to come to him in the library. 
“ My dear child,” he said, “% must know the reason and the 
nature of this gloom which continually rests upon your spirits. It 
is, as you must be aware, a matter of some anxiety to me. You 
do not deny that, if not precisely unhappy, there is yet some wish 
to be granted—some desire to be fulfilled, which could restore to 
you your usual serenity ?”’ 

“I will not deny it, monsieur,” she returned, quietly and sadly. 
“ And you will not tell me what it is—this wish ?” 

She was silent. 

“ Dear Rose, this reserve pains me extremely. I am sure you 
would not wish to cause me a moment’s disquict, and yet you un- 
consciously give me the utmost apprehension. You confide neither 
in Helen nor Louis; then I entreat you to be, at least, frank with 
me. Is it anythiag which I can do to gratify you, my child ?” 
“Indeed, I scarcely think so,” answered Rose ; “I do not think 
any one here could bring me what I wish. It is—” 

“Rose, I think I know what you wish. I have thought of it 
more than once—of the very subject, doubtless, upon which you 
are secretly dwelling at this moment. You have not seen your 
father in along time. You are about to take a most important 
step, and you wish to see him, to tell him of all this. Is it not 
so?” 

The tears quietly escaped from the young girl’s downcast eyes. 
“It is true, monsicur. I wished to see him. I could not for- 
get him in my happiness—my poor father !”” 

“ And it was very natural, dear Rose, that you should not. 
Neither did I forget him; but I hardly knew where he could be 
found.” 

“T knew that, monsieur,” she rejoined, “and it was partly on 
that account that I have been silent all this while.” 

And the good marquis could casily comprehend the restraint 
that had also been instrumental in preventing her from giving 
utterance to the wish she had so long and sorrowfully cher- 
ished. Much as she loved them all, she had shrunk from remind- 
ing them, in their seeming forgetfulness, that while all was busy 
and joyful excitement in their midst, while her future was occupy- 
ing them continually, that her father, poor, and homeless, and 
forgotten, might be glad to clasp his only child once more in his 
arms, and breathe a father’s blessing over her. 

They had not quite forgotten it, however; and now that her de- 
sire was made known, the marquis and Louis were equally anx- 
ious to seck for him. Though nothing absolute was known con- 
cerning his whereabouts, there was some reason for believing that 
he had gone to Lyons, and a faint hope of finding him there. <Ac- 
cordingly, the matter was taken into consideration. 


It was about this time that the Count and Countess de Clair- 
ville, with Lord Egerton, had arranged to continue their route to 
Paris, and as they had been endeavoring to persuade their host 
and his family to accompany them, and spend the time with them 
there until their return, before the union of Rose and Louis, it was 
decided to adopt the proposed plan, and remain some days at 
Lyons, on the way, in order, if possible, to hear something con- 
cerning Hugh Lamonte. 

This course having been fixed upon, preparations were imme- 
diately commenced for the journcy. The Countess de Clairville 
could not suppress her joy at this arrangement. Rose began, in a 
great measure, to recover the gentle vivacity and animation natu- 
ral to her; and Louis, charmed at observing the change, was the 
happiest of men. 

Nor was Lord Egerton the one least satisfied of the party. He 
had looked forward to his departure from Helen’s presence with 
feelings of the utmost pain. He had been restless—disquieted. 
Nothing but the anticipation of his return thither had relieved his 
dissatisfaction. His pleasure, then, in the prospect of the ap- 
proaching journey, was as intense as his discontent had formerly 
been. 

And how was it with Helen Montauban? It was well known 
that she was pleased with this arrangement. She had expressed 
her satisfaction more than once in alluding to it, and took an ac- 
tive part in the preparations making for the occasion. But there 
was no one, in all that party—not even Rose Lamonte herself, 
seeking tidings of her father,—who took so deep an interest in the 
thoughts of this journey. For Helen Montauban had a purpose— 
the bare skeleton of a plan as yet—over which she had been brood- 
ing, in secrecy and silence, through many a day past. Her de- 
sire, her thi:st for revenge, was fierce and unquenchable. Long 
had she been meditating upon the mode of its fulfilment; but her 
hands had been, in a measure, bound; the necessary facilities for 
action were difficult to be attained. Now, however, means of for- 
warding her wretched scheme were at hand; the approaching 
journey opened to her ways and means that she only too eagerly 
snatched at. With calm and unimpassioned deliberation which 
but assured a more terrible consummation of her hateful design, 
she meditated upon the new assistance afforded her now; she 
looked forward to the method to be adopted, and carefully made 
her calculations—carefully and coolly. For every day but in- 
creased the black hatred she cherished towards Rose; and now, 
she made this purpose of revenge the one great business of her 
life. She had no fear—no hesitation. Hers were strong passions 

—strong and fiery, and deep and deadly as well. Love and hate 
had equal violence when roused iu her breast; the love was for- 
gotten now ; the hate was uppermost; it was meat and drink to 
her; it had turned her heart to steel. Compassion, tenderness, 
pity—all were banished. The fiends themselves could plot no 
more mercilessly than this woman, when vengeance had once be- 
come her object. 

A smouldering fire lay in those proud dark eyes, as she left the 
old chateau on the morning of the departure for Lyons. She 


the subject. 


leaned forward from the carriage windew, as they wound slowly 


along the road leading northward, and looked upon the dark pile 
that rose against the blue, serene air of the declining antamn. 

“See,” said Louis, gaily, “‘ Helen is taking a sentimental fare- 
well of home.” 

“Nay, cousin ; I was thinking of our return,” answered she. 

“So soon ’—why, that scarcely augurs fayorably for the enjoy- 
ment of your trip to the gay capital, Helen! I had an impression 
that you anticipated a great deal of pleasure, durifg our sojourn 
there.” 

“ So she does—so she docs, I am sure !’’ joined in Rose, as she 
took the hand of Mademoiselle Montauban affectionately in hers. 
“We shall both enjoy ourselves—shall we not, dear Helen ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” was the reply; “how can it be otherwise?” 
and she smiled. 

“Then why be thinking already,” said the marquis, “of our 
return? Indeed, I am half inclined, Helen, to believe that you 
really regret leaving the chateau.” 

“ Monsieur,” returned Mademoiselle Montauban, “ this journey 
is, of all things in the world, one of those which I most desire.”’ 

She leaned back in the carriage, and said no more. Gradually 
they entered upon the road skirting the forest, and then the cha- 
teau and its neighborhood was lost to view. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE ABSENT ONE FOUND. 


Tur party had established themselves at their hotel in Lyons, 
there to remain for some days, before proceeding to Paris. It was 
here that Rose had some hopes of meeting her father. She could 
not but be sad as she thought of him, and the difference between his 
fortune and hers; of his poverty, his loneliness ; of his homeless 
wanderings. It contrasted so bitterly with her lot, that she wept 
over the reflection. 

There was but a slight chance of finding Hugh Lamonte, even 
if he were in Lyons; for how many thousands were there, in that 
dense old city, who might daily pass to and fro without presenting 
a single familiar face! Yet, for the sake of Rose, the marquis 
and Louis resolved to find him if possible. 

So Rose waited, and from morning till night, she listened, and 
watched, and promised herself that she should presently see him. 
But the first day went by, and the second, and the third ; and still, 
though every possible attempt was made to find such a person, it 
was in vain. The marquis, or Louis, or both, were away from 
dawn till dark, seeking tidings of him, yet no satisfactory result 
followed. Rose did not despair, however. She always said to 
herself, “If he is here, they will find him.” 

It was on the fourth day that, as Louis was passing along one 
of the principal streets, he suddenly observed approaching him, 
in the crowd, a figure that seemed familiar. Almost immediately 
he lost sight of it, and hastening forward, it again appeared in the 
distance. A nearer view caused him to utter an exclamation of 
satisfaction, and the next moment he stood face to face with 
Jacques Leroux. 

“Monsieur!” he exclaimed, with a broad glow of pleasure, 
astonishment and satisfaction lighting up his rough face, as he 
returned the frank and well-pleased greeting of the count,—‘ mon- 
sicur, youin Lyons? Why, I thought—but no matter. I was 
thinking of you just now. We have not met since I saw you at 
the chateau, after that lucky escape of yours.” 

“No. Where have you been, my friend?” said Louis, clasp- 
ing his hand warmly,—“ where have you been ?” 

Lyons, monsieur.” 

“Tn Lyons ?” 

“With Master Hugh.” 

“Ts it possible? I wished to meet him. Rose is here in tho 
city, and desires greatly to see her father. And now, Jacques, 
perhaps this is an impertinent question ; but I certainly ask it with 
the best of motives. Can you inform me what are the circum- 
stances of Hugh? Is he in poverty ?” 

“No, monsieur. He lives in a quiet neighborhood, and in a 
comfortable though lonely home, at some distance from here. I 
am his only companion, and servant as well. He is not poor, and 
is quite content.” 

“Will you give him a message from me, Jacques ?” 

“ Fifty, if you have so many of them, monsieur.” 

“Tell him, then, to come, as soon as he can, to-day, if possibls, 
to the Rue ——, No. 30. Tell him that Rose is there, and wishes 
to see him. She is with the Marquis of Montauban, and his 
daughter Helen.” 

“ Very well, monsieur ; I will tell him.” 

“‘ And you are sure he will come, Jacques ?” 

“He will come, monsieur, I think you may be sure. He will 
be glad to hear that Mademoiselle Rose is near him.” 

“That is well. And now, Jacques, I have an offer to make 
you. You have done me, on more occasions than one, such ser- 
vices as I shall never forget. I should like to have you near me. 
If you are inclined to enter into my service, I will take you, and 
pay you well; if not, I shall give you such a sum as may buy & 
handsome farm in the country, or set you up in business in the 
city. Come, what do you say ?” 

“In the first place, monsieur, I am very much obliged to you 
for your kindness. But I must stick by Master Hugh; I have 
been with him for many a long year, and now he is knocked 
about, here and there, I do not like to leave him. I have got 
used to him, and he to me; and he isn’t the sturdy fellow he was 
once; so you see he needs me about him. And then, it was not 
for pay that I helped you out of a close corner once or twice, 
monsieur, but because I liked you, and was not over-fond of Gas- 
parde. I shall share the fortunes of Master Hugh till the end of 


the journey ; sometimes I think it’s not far off for him.” 
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The poor fellow’ 8 voice grew vtutn and slightly wombied. 
Louis was affected, spite of himself. 

“ Well, then, Jacques,” he said, “since you must stay with him, 
and will receive no compensation, perhaps I shall think of some 
other arrangement. Hereafter, I wish you would keep me ad- 
vised of your whereabouts ; I may want you occasionally. Will 
you do so?” 

“If you desire it, monsieur,—yes.”” 

“Good! Now, where are you at present ?” 

Jacques informed him. Louis took down the street and the 
number. 

“ We part now, Jacques,” said he, “but mind what I have told 
you. And take this—if not for yourself, for Hugh.” And press- 
ing his purse into the man’s hand, he turned quickly away, and 
disappeared. 

Hastening to the hotel, he ran quickly up stairs, and entered 
the apartment where Rose and Helen were sitting. He immedi- 
ately imparted to the former the intelligence he had received co1.- 
cerning her father. The young girl thanked him a thousand times. 

“T shall see him to-day—I am so glad! How good you have 
been to take all this trouble for me!” she said, gratefully. 

“ All this trouble !”’ exclaimed Louis, gaily, as he kissed her; 
“T know no trouble when I am trying to gratify you, my Rose. 
I am as happy as you are.” 

At that moment the marquis entered, and heard the news which 
had preceded his arrival. 

“It is worth coming to Lyons for—is it not, Rose, my darling ?” 
said he. 

For an hour afterwards, he was conversing with Louis apart, 
and the subject of their discourse was connected with Hugh La- 
monte. It was a difficult and delicate affair to undertake to offer 
pecuniary assistance to this strange man ; and yet they determined 
to benefit him, if there was the remotest possibility of such a 
thing. The marquis wished to instal Hugh in possession of some 
landed property and a small farm belonging to him, and lying a 
mile to the south of the chateau. This he resolved to present to 
him immediately ; and proceeding to the office of an avocat, he 
caused the necessary papers to be drawn up, set his own hand and 
seal to them, and carried them off with him. 


But though all waited with impatience, Hugh Lamonte did not 
come that day. The marquis and Louis wondered at the delay ; 
and the bright eyes of Rose grew dim with watching. But the 
day passed, and the evening went by, but he did not come. 

“He will come to-morrow—do not you think so?” asked Rose, 
anxiously, as she looked up at Louis. 

“ Undoubtedly, my darling,” answered Louis, with a smile of 
sanguine cheerfulness. ‘‘ Something must absolutely prevent him, 
or he would be here to-day. You know he would hasten to seek 
you, Rose. But he will come to-morrow; and, at all events, I 
have his address. O, he will come, never fear!” 

His confidence communicated itself to Rose. She retired to 
rest, with a heart full of hope, and happier, a thousand times, 
than she had yet been in her anticipations of the future, now that 
she was about to meet her father. 

It was noon of the following day. All the morning, Rose had 
been waiting, with the utmost impatience, for the appearance of 
Hugh; but, as yet, he had failed to come. The countess and 
Helen were in their respective apartments. The marquis and 
Louis had gone out, after awaiting since early morning the arrival 
of the expected visitor, but had promised to return shortly. Rose 
sat alone, counting the moments and striving to find amusement 
in watching the scene without, in the busy street, from the win- 
dow of the little salon. Every figure that passed she scanned 
eagerly ; every face underwent the scrutiny of her anxious glance. 

Suddenly, she was attracted to one in particular—a figure, and 
countenance, and bearing, like yet unlike those of her father,—a 

person who seemed to be seeking some place in this wilderness of 
structures, consulting, at the same time, a card which he held in 
his hand. How eagerly she bent forward! He crossed—looked 
up—met her glance. Yes—it was Hugh Lamonte! But how 
changed! He disappeared in the entrance beneath. She sprang 
to unclose the door of the apartment. A familiar step was just 
without ; it paused, and as the door opened, Rose beheld him 
before her. 

“ My dear father!” she said, joyfully, as he clasped her silently 
in his arms. 

“You are glad to see me, then, mignonne ¢” 

“Glad ?*—ah, yes! I have waited till I was ready to cry, 
papa.” 

Holding him still by the hand, she led him in. Rose saw, now, 
though she would not scem to remark it, the reason of his altered 
appearance, which had at first prevented her from recognizing him. 

For now, instead of the coarse and humble garb ordinary with 
him, he was clothed in the attire of a gentleman, in garments of a 
fine yet plain material, suiting well with the undeniably noble and 
striking form and natural grace of the wearer. The profusion of 
hair, formerly roughening and disguising his features, had been 
partially removed, and the effect was no less agreeable than aston- 
ishing. No wonder that Rose had scarcely known him. You 
would not have guessed that this man had ever hewn wood in the 
forest, and dwelt, a peasant laborer, in a peasant’s hut. But 
Hugh, for reasons of his own, had chosen to cast off the character 
in which he had so long appeared, in this visit to Rose. Perhaps 
he had endeavored, by this change, to prevent Rose from being 
obliged to contrast, with feelings of pain, his apparent poverty 
With the luxury of her position. As it was, she wondered silently 
at the change, yet, much as she desired to inquire into his cireum- 
stances, a feeling of restraint, or delicacy, prevented her at first. 

They sat there, conversing, for upwards of an hour, during 
which she informed him of all that had lately taken place with 


regard to herself: of the discovery made touching the romance in 
which Louis and herself had been concerned, and of her approach- 
ing marriage with him. Hugh listened to her story, smiled at the 
romantic part of it, and was grave again. 

“I knew, Rose,’” he said, “ who Robin was.” 

“You knew, papa ?”’ 

“Yes. But I saw that the count was honorable and sincere in 
his affection for you, and permitted him to think his disguise safe. 
I would not have allowed you to marry a peasant, Rose.” 

“ Father, why not ?” 

“ You will know one day, my child.” 

She looked perplexed a moment; then glancing up into her 
father’s face, said : 

“ You heard of my imprisonment in the cavern, father 1” 

“Yes. Jacques told me. Ah, my child, how happy I am that 
you escaped! What do we not owe to the count and to our faith- 
ful Jacques ?”” 

“ What, indeed ?” echoed Rose, warmly. 
“ Gasparde was killed, papa.” 

“T knew of that, also. The wretch will meet a just account.” 

“ He said he was not my cousin. How was that, papa?” 

“ He told the truth. He was no relation of yours; only I had 
known him since he was an innocent, or, at least, an innocent- 
secming boy, whea you first saw him in your infancy, and then, 
you know, I bade you cali euch other cousin afterwards.” 

“But how wicked he was—a brigand chief! Ah, if we had 
known it, papa, how much more dreadful he would have seemed ! 
We should never have dared to have him come into the cottage.” 

With abruptness Hugh turned the conversation. It touched 
himself and his affairs. Kose found that he was living in quiet 
retirement in the old city of Lyons. 

“And I am not poor, Rose; do not Iet that trouble you, for I 
know you will think of it,” he said. “I am not poor. I have 
enough to support me to the end of my days in comfort and 
plenty.” 

“, father, Iam so glad!” she returned, her eyes filling with 
tears. “ITamsoglad! You do not know how bitter has been 
the thought, sometimes, that I was about to marry a wealthy and 
titled man, and leave you, perhaps, in poverty and want. I have 
a thousand times felt that 1 was committing a sin—that I would 
rather come back to you, and share your lot, humble as it was, 
than wed in splendor and magnificence, and leave you.” 

“ Think no longer, then, of such things,”’ said her father, grave- 
ly. “Take the happiness which is offered you, and in which I, 
also, shall be happy. I should be ill at ease, my child, if you 
were to descend to your former rude station again. Think of me 
always, Rose, as in good circumstances ; do not compare your 
station and mine, and make yourself unhappy because I do not 
share the advantages you enjoy. Ido not want them, Rose. I 
should spurn them!” He spoke excitedly, and then, pressing his 
hand to his brow, sighed deeply. Then he continued: “I believe 
you will be happy with the count, your future husband. How 
soon are you to be married ?” 

“In two or three months, papa,” answered Rose, slightly blush- 
ing. 

‘e Let me congratulate you now upon the approaching event, if 
that be the case; for I shall not see you again, probably, for some 
time.” 

“ Ah, why is that, papa?” said the young girl, anxiously. 

“I have business to which I mist attend, and which will occupy 
me closcly for some months.” 

“ And you will not even come to my wedding?” Her tone was 
low and sorrowful. 

“T may not, dear child. But I shall pray for your happiness. 
One day, I shall come to look upon the old place. Till then, my 
home is in Lyons. You must think of me as I am, Rose, mean- 
while ; living in my own home, quict and content. And now, I 
must bid you adieu!” And he rose. 

“ Dear father, why will you go so soon? The marquis will be 
disappointed at not seeing you. He had something particular, I 
believe, to say to you; and Louis—” 

“T cannot stay, Rose; do not ask me. Believe me, it is best 
so. And now that I have seen you this once, it must content us 
both for a long time.” 

“T may come and see you, father.” 

“T think it better not; for I am very often away, and you 
might not find me. Now, my little Rose, adieu !” 

He was gone; and Rose, despite his cheering words, wept sor- 
rowfully. 

The marquis was astonished, on his return, to find that Hugh 
had come and gone again. His deeds, so carefully prepared, were 
uscless. He was vexed and disappointed. And Louis could not 
conceal his regret at not having met him. The object of their 
stay in Lyons was accomplished, and now they prepared to pro- 
ceed to Paris. Both Rose and the marquis would have liked to 
visit Hugh, but for his evident desire to be left unnoticed by them, 
and they were obliged to depart without seeing him again. 


But,” she resumed, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A TROUBLED BPIRIT. 


Heren Monravpran looked forward to Paris. This journey, 
so long—this longer delay, fretted her already tortured spirit. She 
had scarcely believed, at first, that she should need patience to 
support her in the carrying out of her dark resolution—she, the 
calm, firm, self-possessed and self-reliant! She had prepared her- 
self for long waiting, for daily endurance, while awaiting the com- 
ing of a day which was to bring her full recompense for past agony. 
But even she had not sufficient strength of will to bear her through 


without a terrible struggle, to enable her to maintain her custom- 


ary manner, to keep her from betraying the fierce and constant 
misery which she endured. For she was always with them, from 
morning till night ; compelled to witness a happiness which had 
wrecked her own. To evince a cheerfulness unfelt, the very effort 
to maintain which was hateful, because so hard to make—so at 
variance with her true feelings. To feign sympathy and friendship 
where enmity and hate were struggling to rise supreme, and throw 
off the mask to execute their work, to triumph in vengeance. 

All this was harder than she had imagined it would be, and it 
became a daily torture. She must meet her cousin Louis as she 
was wont, before the knowledge of her own fate—of a rival’s tri- 
umph, was given her. Still, he called her his sweet cousin—his 
beautiful cousin Helen, and sat by her, talking of a thousand plans 
for the future—/is future, and that of Rose, and made her his con- 
fidant as of old; stinging her to the heart with his innocent, hap- 
py, unconscious words, and she must bear it. He talked to her of 
his beautiful bride elect. 

“ You are her sister, dear Helen,” he would say; “take care of 
her, cherish her for me, till the right is yielded up to me—till you 
give it up to me, cousin.” . 

“Yes—yes ; I will take care of her—I will take care of her!” 
answered Mademoiselle Montauban. Her countenance was con- 
cealed from Louis ; he could not gee how white she was; he did 
not mark the shudder that passed over her frame; he knew not 
that the small hand withdrawn from his affectionate clasp, was 
firmly clenched, and cold as marble. Buta feeling of deadly sick- 
ness stole over her ; her head whirled ; the agony of that moment 
was awful, Yet her hate grew fiercer. He had told her to cherish 
his Rose. Ay, she would cherish her! How her heart throbbed ! 
When—when was this long-delayed hour of vengeance to arrive # 

And Rose, too—our fair, innocent, confiding Rose,—daily and 
hourly was with her, constantly, not alone by her words and acts, 
but by her very presence itself, implanting in Helen Montauban’s 
heart many a thorn that rankled deeply—sorely. But she pre- 
served the old demeanor ; she schooled herself to her part till it 
was perfect ; and Rose never dreamed that the gentle kiss she gave 
was the kiss of a murderess—that the heart upon which her loving 
head was laid, in her girlish contidences, was even then filled with 
the blackest, bitterest hatred, which drove out every other emo- 
tion, and that she was the object of that hatred. It was as if sho 
slept, at midnight, upon the edge of a crater, whose latent fires 
might, in the next moment, burst forth and devour her; slept and 
dreamed of the happiness that one had vowed should never be 
hers! 

They reached Paris, and shortly were established, as in another 
home, at the Hotel de Clairville. Here the kind-hearted Count 
Frederic and his amiable wife congratulated themselves upon hay- 
ing gathered together so happy a family party ; and no pains were 
spared to contribute to the enjoyment of each. Rose had never 
been in Paris before; its splendors and gaieties were novel and 
pleasing to her. But every enjoyment had its chief source from 
the presence of Louis; nothing was complete if he were not at her 
side to share in her pleasure ; and it charmed him to perceive this. 

“You shall dwell here, some day, my Rose,” he said to her, 
with his own bright smile that the young girl loved so well. 

And she smiled in return; while Helen Montauban turned 
away, with a dark gleam in her eyes—a darker frown on that 
splendid brow. 

“Some day! How little,” said the haughty woman, mentally, 
—“how little do they dream that the will of another is to exercise 
authority then! They count confidently on their future—upon 
the fate that is awaiting them. Ah, if they knew what it is to be— 
that fate !” 

Now that Paris was gained, she was nearer to her purpose, and 
the fierce impatience she had felt, subsided as she approached to 
the consummation of that purpose. Not because she quailed, or 
shrank from it—O no! but that now she was able to contemplate 
it more nearly—to look upon her revenge as almost accomplished, 
and she was content to wait yet longer. 

“Helen, you are ill, I think,” said Francis Egerton, in alarm. 
She had been sitting in the same attitude for a full hour, with 

her head resting on her hand, and those dark, calm eyes fixed on 
the floor. But her lips were very pale, and her face marble white. 

“You are ill, Helen,” he repeated, gently, bending over to at- 
tract her attention, and laying his hand on hers. But the icy cold- 
ness of that hand chilled and startled him. 

She looked up. 

“ You are not quite right, my lord,” she answered; “for I am 
not ill exactly, and yet I am not well. I have merely a severe 
headache.” And she pressed her hand to her brow. 

“ A headache—is that all? Nay, you are feverish, for now 
your checks are burning. Let me ask your father to send for a 
physician. You may, perhaps, have taken the fever which is pro- 
vailing in the city. Dear Helen, be advised !” 

“Francis, I command you to remain where you are,” said 
Mademoiselle Montauban, imperatively. ‘I have assured you 
that I am not ill, and I do not wish either to attract attention, or 
to interfere with the enjoyment of others. Since you are so anx- 
ious, I shall endeavor to rest awhile in my own apartment, and 
may regain my usual spirits by evening, in which case I will rejoin 
the family. Present my excuses to them, if you please. Au 
revoir!’ She left him, and ascended to her chamber. 

Night came. The rest of the family were to attend the opera. 
Helen Montauban assigned a severe headache as her reason for 
not accompanying them, and remained at home. From the case- 
ment of her room, she looked down, and saw the carriage roll 


away from the gates. 
An hour afterwards, there emerged from the hotel a youth, wear- 


_ing a broad bag slouched over his eyes, and a eloak, which he 
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drew about him, half concealing his face with its folds. He looked 
back with a hurried, nervous glance, as he gained the portal. “No 
one has seen me,” he muttered, “and the rest is sufficiently easy.” 
At a rapid pace, he hastened on. It was dark ; but the lamps in 
the streets poured a flood of light along his way as he proceeded, 
and crowds of pedestrians passed him, and the way was thronged 
with carriages and vehicles of every description. He only drew 
his hat farther over his eyes, arranged the folds of the cloak so as 
more fully to hide his features, and hurried along, passing from 
one street to another, and never looking at a single face in all the 
jostling multitude about him. 

At length, in a retired street, he reached the door of a building, 
half shop, half dwelling; at this door he knocked. A domestic 
appeared, bearing a light, which she held up to survey the fea- 
tures of the youth; but he shrunk further back into the shadow, 
and gathered the folds of the cloak more closely about his face, 
as he asked, in a low and somewhat hoarse voice : 

“Is Monsieur B——, the alchemist, at home ?” 

“He is, monsieur. Will you come in?” 

The youth entered, the woman looking at him with a half-curi- 
ous glance for an instant; but then muttering to herself, “ Well— 
well, I need not trouble my head; he is not the first mask that 
has come hither,” she added aloud : “This way, monsieur; you will 
find my master in here,” and led the way through the room into 
which he had entered from the street, to a back one, opening from 
the first. Here was an old man, bent half double, seated at a table, 
and engaged in poring over a rich and curious volume of antique 
appearance. About the apartment were arranged, in different 
places, various stuffed figures of animals, and some of them rep- 
tiles so hideous as to send an involuntary shiver over the boy, as 
he beheld them. Strange and horrible forms were everywhere 
about him ; he tarned from contemplating them in disgust. The 
old man laid aside his book, and looked up. 

“ You want me ‘—well, what is it?” he said, leaning back in 
his chair, and regarding his guest closely with the piercing dark 
eyes that seemed still darker and more piercing from the bushy, 
snow-white brows that overhung them. 

The youth spoke not, nor removed the cloak from his face ; but 
silently advancing, presented a folded paper to the old man. 


He received and glanced over it. A slight frown darkened over 
his face, and again he fixed on the boy that same searching glance. 

“You do not want me, but my wife,” he said; “I touch not 
such matters as this,” and he handed back the paper. Then going 
to a small door in the wall, he opened it, and called, “ Bianca— 
Bianca!” 

An instant, and there appeared, at this door, a tall, dark-look- 
ing yet splendidly handsome woman, with a brunette complexion, 
magnificent black eyes, and a noble and commanding form. 
Those eyes were fixed upon the muffled figure and half-concealed 
face of the stranger. 

- Bienen,” said the old man, “ here is one who has need of your 
services.’ 

“‘What do you want?” asked the woman, in the sweetest and 
most musical of voices, as she came forward, with her glance still 
fastened on the youth,—“ what do you want ?” 

He gave her the paper, which she perused. Then regarding 
him closely once again, she said : 

“Follow me, and I will obtain for you what you desire.” 

Without further speech, she crossed to the opposite side of the 
room, to where a chintz curtain hung before a low archway ; lift- 
ing this, she passed through, and beckoned to him. He followed. 
The curtain dropped behind them. 


They were now in a kind of large closet, which contained an 
escritoire, two or three chairs, a circular table covered with boxes 
and vials of different sizes and shapes. Madame B—— seated 
herself before this table, over which was burning a brazen lamp, 
pendant from the wall. She motioned to the youth to take another 
near her. He did so. 


“Do you know,” she said, reading the contents of the paper 


again, “ what it is that you wish for?” 

“Yes. Hasten; I must have it !” 

A purse of gold was flung upon the table before her. She saw 
the glitter strike through its meshes, and smiled. 

“ You know the worth of your wish. There is but one physi- 
cian, I believe, now living who is acquainted with the secret of 
this drug.” 

The youth shuddered visibly. His dark, burning eyes were 
fixed upon the face of the woman. 

“ You doubtless know the effect of it?” she asked, next, as she 
opened a small casket of solid iron, which stood among the other 
boxes on the table. 

“I do.” 

If her intention had been to penetrate the boy’s disguise, or to 
hear the tones of his voice, she was baffled. Neither the one nor 
the other was she able to do satisfactorily ; for though she regard- 
ed him sharply, from time to time, she could see nothing but those 
dusky, gleaming eyes; and as often as she asked him a question, 
he replied almost in monosyllables, and evidently in a feigned 
voice and accent. 

She abandoned the attempt, therefore, and proceeded to take 
from the casket certain vials, nearly all of which were filled with 
some liquid. Perhaps twelve of these were removed, and the 
casket appeared entirely empty ; when, touching a secret spring, a 
false bottom was removed, disclosing three smalicr vials lying side 
by side in separate compartments. The one lying in the centre, 
she took up; it was filled with a fuid colorless as water. 

The boy bent forward, breathing heavily, his burning glance 
fixed eagerly upon it. He stretched out his hand to take it; that 
hand was small and fine, and lily-white. The woman saw it, but 
her quick eyes were instantly fixed upon the vial again. 


“No—no !” she said, calmly. “ This contains a hundred times 
the quantity you want. A single drep (though you will have far 
more than that) is sufficient to rid you of your worst enemy—your 
rival, if you have one.” 

The youth shuddered again ; and she marked well the shudder, 
but there was nothing strange to her in it. She recognized the 
feelings actuating him ; she was accustomed to these things, and 
did not seem to observe his emotion. 

Selecting a small vial from a box of empty ones beside her, she 
measured out and poured into it a very small quantity of the fluid ; 
then stopping the mouth of this vial tightly, she melted a piece of 
wax, and sealed it over. 

“ Here is the drug. A death-warrant is in your hands,” she 
said, finally, giving it to the youth. 

He grasped it eagerly; the fingers that clutched it trembled. 
Pointing to the purse which he had thrown upon the table, he 
thrust the vial into his breast, passed through the archway, through 
the outer room, where the old man still sat poring over the mys- 
terious secrets of antiquity, and gaining the passage, once more 
entered the street. 

Cool and damp the night air swept over his burning forehead. 
With a deep drawn breath, he hurried on, still grasping the fragile 
vial containing that death-potion, and escaping fearfully from the 
neighborhood where it had been obtained. Each moment he 
turned his head to see that no one followed him; for he was in 
possession of that which might, in more ways than one, prove 
dangerous to its owner; and the scrutiny of those splendid eyes 
haunted him. But besides himself, not a soul traversed the now 
silent and deserted street. Yet he shivered with strong excite- 
ment. With rapid and almost noiseless steps, he hurried on. 

And the Italian, Bianca, looking forth an instant after the 
slight figure that flitted on through the gloom, turned again to the 
room in which sat the aged alchemist. 

“You gave the boy his drug, Bianca?” he asked, raising his 
head. 

“ Yes—yes ! but I tell you, it was a woman’s heart that throbbed 
beneath that mantle ; a woman’s hand—and a beautiful one, too, 
—that paid me in yellow coin. See!” and she tossed the heavy 
purse to her husband ; “there is the reward—the price for which 
I have sold the life of another mortal! How many are entered 
on my list now, I wonder?’ She laughed bitterly, and then a 
deep, despairing groan followed the laugh. * * 

And along the streets of Paris, at midnight, sped the figure of 
that boy; on—on, with nervous and shuddering haste, still clasp- 
ing the fatal vial. ‘Till, at length, the porte of the Hotel de Clair- 
ville is gained once more ; and unseen, unheard, he glides silently 
in, and stealing up the stairs, enters a chamber, and securing the 
door, flings aside the disguise of that night’s guilt. And Helen 
Montauban stands revealed ! 

She is ghastly pale, now; she has scarce strength to lock the 
vial in a secret drawer of her bureau, and conceal the dress she 
has worn, ere she falls, almost lifeless, on her couch. Now that 
the danger and excitement are passed, the over-strained nerves re- 
lax ; with the necessity for action, the power to act is gone. The 
soubrette comes to the door; Helen Montauban’s faint voice de- 
nies her admittance, and the night is spent in silence and in agony. 
With many a woman, excitement such as this would prove fatal ; 
but this woman is not like others. With her, hate is far stronger 
than love, and it will exist and sustain the heart that harbors it, 
until its object is sacrificed, its own thirst sated. And this was 
but the beginning of the work she was to accomplish. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
4 NIGHT OF FEARFUL DISASTER. 


A monta had been passed in Paris, and the party were prepar- 
ing for a return to the chateau, with the exception of Louis, who 
was to remain here some three weeks longer, and then follow 
them, so as to reach the residence of his uncle a day or two before 
the wedding ceremony, which was to take place on the first day 
of the ensuing month. 

It might have been called a happy party—that which set out, 
then, from Paris, early on one bright October morning ; but only 
three of them were, whose happiness was unmixed ; and they were 
the marquis, the Count de Clairville and his wife. For the joy- 
ousness of Rose was subdued by frequent and painful meditation 
on the circumstances of her father; and though as gentle, amiable 
and attractive as ever, yet one could see that she was not entirely 
happy. One conviction, nevertheless, somewhat relieved her, and 
that was that he was not in poverty. 

Helen Montauban, on her part, remained ever the same, to all 
outward appearance ; but it was as if a painted skeleton had taken 
her place. For day and night, there burnt within her breast a fire 
that fed upon her very life. One single wish was hers—a single 
purpose that for which she lived—to which every thought was 
directed. There was nothing intervening between it and her; be- 
yond it there was nothing. The cry was only for vengeance— 
vengeance ! and when that wasonce accomplished, she little recked 
what should be her own fate. 

Francis Egerton, friendly, cheerful and kind, seemed his old 
self; but he, too, wore a mask. For his affection for Helen Mon- 
tauban increased, and still, though she treated him with a sister’s 
kindness, the deeper emotion that he felt for her was as hopeless 
as ever,—nay, more so, now that every energy and faculty of hers 
was bent to one point; and he was perplexed, discouraged, an- 
noyed ; yet he loved still, and with him love and hope were insepa- 
rable, the latter only smouldered for a time. And thus they set 
out for home. 

It was a wild, dark, stormy night when the carriage of the 
marquis approached once more the neighborhood of the Chateau 


Montauban. The tempest raged with terrible fury; the darkness 
was that of the murkiest midnight. All along the forest road, the 
giant trees skirting the way creaked and groaned as if almost with 
human agony, and the tossing of their mighty arms, unseen in 
the gloom, was yet heard with dreadful distinctness; while, to 
add to the impression of awe that kept each of our travellers 
silent, the deep and mournful wailing of the unchained winds 
almost took the sound of human voices shrieking in despair. An 
inward horror seized Helen Montauban. Those voices seemed to 
utter her name—to wail forth upon the night the awful secret over 
which she brooded ; to denounce her with the tones of fiends, and 
declare her guilty—a murderess ! 

A hand, small, and trembling, and icy cold, was laid on hers. 
With a faint, shuddering cry upon her lips, she started, and then 
sank back again, almost fainting. It was no spirit’s touch, but 
the touch of poor little Rose herself, who, cold with terror, nestled 
up to her companion, and sought the friendly clasp ot her hand, 
to re-assure her own sinking heart. 

“ Ah, dear Helen, what is it—did I frighten you?” anxiously 
asked the young girl. 

“What is it—what is it?” uttered the rest, eagerly. 

Angered at her own weakness and want of self-command, even 
while she still shuddered from head to foot, Mademoiselle Mon- 
tauban made some hasty apology, and relapsed into silence again. 
Wondering at her strange manner, Rose, too, shrank within her- 
self once more. 

And the tempest raved more wildly yet. Onward pressed the 
drenched horses, over the rough, uneven road, that threatened 
every moment, with jagged ruts, and scattered stumps and rocks, 
which could not be avoided for the darkness, to overturn the car- 
riage. It jolted fearfully. The utmost care was insufficient to 
guard against danger. If the rain had not poured so violently, all 
would have preferred walking the remainder of the distance, to 
remaining in the carriage; but as it was, this was impossible. 
They proceeded slowly, and with difficulty. 

“ Helen,” the marquis said, kindly, “‘I think we are almost at 
home, now. Rose, my poor little darling, you are sadly alarmed, 
I fear!” And he took her little, cold hand in his own. ‘“ How 
cold you are! Francis, hand me my cloak, which is somewhere 
beside you. That is it.” He wrapped it tenderly about her, 
drawing the immense and heavy folds closely together. “ Is that 
better ?”” he asked. 


But the words were arrested upon her lips by a fearful sound 
that drew the attention of all. Torn by the force of the tempest 
from their trunks, the sturdy limbs of the overhanging trees were 
thrown with furious force along their path, striking the carriage, 
and falling upon the frightened beasts, who, maddened with pain 
and terror, sprang forward, leaping wildly over the obstacles in 
their way, and dashing the vehicle from side to side, with a vio- 
lence that every instant threatened destruction to those within. 
The reins were torn from the hands of the paralyzed driver, and 
dragged about the feet of the terrified animals, over whom there 
was no longer control. Still the carriage swayed to and fro, and 
death seemed, to all the silent, stricken party within, at every 
moment inevitable. 

Not a single word was spoken. The moment was one of awful 
suspense ; but that suspense was not destined to be prolonged. 
Suddenly, in their blind course, the horses stumbled, the car- 
riage swung on one side, and was dashed to the earth. 

“‘ Helen—Rose—amy children !” called the voice of the marquis, 
“are you hurt?” 

There was no answer. The voices of the Count de Clairville 
and Francis Egerton alone were heard. 

“ Adele!” cried the count, to his wife, ‘I cannot see you ; speak 
to me—tell me that you are uninjured !” 

“ Ah, my wrist—it is broken, I believe!” uttered the countess, 
in atone of pain. ‘But that is nothing; where are those dear 
children? If one could but see !” 

“ Helen—Rose!” called the marquis, again, in agony. 
for lights !” 

With the utmost difficulty, and danger as well, from their close 
neighborhood to the hoofs of the struggling and kicking horses, 
the gentlemen extricated their companions and themselves from 
the vehicle, in the darkness. Furiously the rain poured down, 
drenching them to the skin in an instant. All, however, were 
found to be safe, excepting Mademoiselle Montauban and Rose, 
neither of whom betrayed the least sign of consciousness. It was 
too dark to distinguish their features. Had they fainted? or were 
they dead ? 

A faint sigh breathed from the lips of Helen. Supported by 
the arm of Lord Egerton, she endeavored to rise to her feet. An 
almost inaudible thanksgiving escaped from him. 

“ Helen, you are not hurt?” he murmured, anxiously. 

“Helen, my child, you are then safe*” cried her father, in a 
tone of inexpressible emotion. 

She was safe. Did not this woman repent, in that moment, 
when her own life was spared, the wicked design that she had en- 
No—never for a single moment ! 

“Where is Rose?” she asked, hoarsely, and with a strange, 
unnatural voice. A wild hope darted through her brain. Had 
death anticipated her * 

Poor child! lying senseless in the arms of the marquis, no sound 
reached her now. Alike insensible to the pain of that hour, or to 
the falling rain that saturated her clothing yet failed to revive her, 
she lay there moveless and silent. 

“ She does not. stir!” said the marquis, in an agitated tone. 
“We must bear her home. Jon Diew! that this may not be 
death!” He lifted her like a baby in his arms. 

“ Pierre!” called the Count de Clairville,—“ Pierre!” 

[conc.upeD waax.)} 
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VIEWS IN THE CRIMEA. 
We present on this page two 
highly picturesque views, one of 


them ting the villa of 
Count Woronzoff.” near the village 
of Yoursouf, anciently Oursova, 
in the Crimea, with its striking 
oriental architecture and foliage ; 
itself. 
the Em L 
having deeided that five acres of 
land on the south shore of the Cri- 
mea should be bestowed on all 
Russians or foreigners who shou 
te cultivate the grape vine 
there for the period of three suc- 
cessive years, a multitude of pri- 
vate ms demanded and re- 
cei these grants of land; but 
many of them could not fulfil o 
obligation imposed on them 
reason of the considerable pan 
es of money which the enterprise 
required. The fact was, the cost 
of clearing the land and importing 
the vines from France involved an 
expenditure of no less than a 
thousand dollars an acre. The 
emperor’s project having thus 
failed in the main, the leading 
courtiers and the higher dignitaries 


of Odessa divided finest tracts 
ef this beautiful country among 
them, and the vines of Catcha, 


Alma, Soudak, Coos, and other 
valleys, soon attained a high repu- 
tation in Russia. As governor- 
general of Tauris, Count Woron- 
zoff, of course, did not obtain the 
least valuable share, and his great 
wealth enabled him to build roads, 
to establish extensive cultivation, 
and to erect costly buildings on 
the territory embraced within his 
grant. The beautiful villa deline- 
ated in our first engraving is al- 
most a royal residence. It is situ- 
ated near the village of Yoursonf. 
The park which surrounds it pre- 
sents an admirable labyrinth of 
broken rocks, and a variety of 
features, as picturesque as they are pee agree All the task 
imposed upon art has been to trace paths and alleys amidst the 
heaped-up piles of volcanic blocks, and to decorate with flowers 
the edges of the waterfalls. Nature has here been prodigal of the 
wild, wonderful and picturesque ; man has enhanced her beauties 
by the intermixtuare of harmonious architecture, and the graces of 
scientific culture. Gorgeous flowers, the “alphabet of angels,” 
with their various dyes and intoxicating perfumes, now embellish 


VILLAGE OF 


every spot where the soil can afford them sustenance. In a wall 
of rock, there is a deep grotto, which serves as a place of repose 
to promenaders weary of threading the intricate and winding 
paths; and here a little fountain, bubbling out, pure, bright and 
cool, with its melodious murmurs, invites the visitor to sleep or to 
day-dreams yet more delicious. At the eastern extremity of the 
chateau, is a cypress wood. From the villa, which is as coquettish 
as it is costly, and, as our engraving shows, half Turkish and half 


VILLA OF COUNT WORONZOFF, VILLAGE OF YOURSOUF, CRIMEA. 


Tartar in its style, there is a splen 
did view of the immense sea blend” 
ing its blue waves with the drapery 
of heaven. To the left, we see 
the ruins of the ancient Oursova, 
on an isolated ony which the = 
sw incessantly on every side, 
and behind which springs boldly 
forth on the horizon the mountain of 
Alout-Chata, where, in the time of 
the Roman occupation, the Em- 
peror Justinian I. erected a fortress 
of which no vestige now remains. 
On the other side are seen the ruins 
of formerly flourishing towns, and 
behind Yoursouf, the village de- 
picted in our second engraving, rise 
those lofty mountains which shel- 
ter this region from the frozen 
winds of the north, and make it a 
charming — justly entitled 
“the Russian Italy.’ All the 
Crimea is a storied region ; but, as 
a writer in Putnam’s Magazine 
remarks, “in all its romantic past, 
the Crimea has seen no drama so 
grand as that which is now enact- 
ing on its shores. Yet what mar- 
vellous things it has witnessed and 
shared—this small peninsula! The 
misty grandeur of Troy; the sun- 
lit glory of Greece; the magnifi- 
cence of Pontus; the might and 
g@majesty of Rome; the gorgeous 
pageantry of Byzantium ; the fury 
of the Goth; the terrible wrath of 
the Tartar; the splendor of the 
Turk; the artifice, the ambition, 
the andacity of the Russian; and 
now the tremendous power of the 
civilized west. * * * A wo- 
man’s face first gave poetry to the 
Tauric name. Pphigenia, the pale 
priestess, stands there by the altar 
of Cape Parthenium, a symbol of 
the stern sacrificial faith of the 
past. A woman’s face, too, looks 
out now upon us, serene and sweet, 
through the cloud of war, from 
these Crimean heights. * * * 
The face of Florence Nightingale 
shines upon those awful scenes of 
strife, and the battle-field and the hospital are lighted with her 
smile—the immortal symbol of a redeeming faith and a more glo- 
rious future.” What great dramas are hereafter to be enacted in 
the Crimea, the old Tauric Chersonnese, “are yet within the un- 
read events of time;” but we rest pretty well assured that the 
Russian power in that quarter is hopelessly broken. If the Turk- 
ish power in the East fall, it will not assuredly be to swell the 
greatness of Russia. 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
MEMORIES. 


BY MARY H. 

With a desolate sound of wailing 
The winds are hurrying by, 

And the clouds like bannered armies 
Go trooping o'er the sky ; 

I am sitting here where the firelight 
Is glimmering o'er my face, 

And weaving o'er the dusky walls 
Quaint figures with silent grace. 


I think of a parting long ago, 
Which may never come again ; 
And my heart is full of loneliness, 
And a sense of unquiect pain. 

And e’en as’ the waves of ocean 
Come surging in to the shore, 

Sweep o'er my soul the memories 
Of the days that come no more. 


I look out upon the blue waters, 
Where the white waves dash and foam ; 
I dream ofa lonely wanderer, 
Far from his early home. 
And here in the cold gray glooming 
Of this lonely winter night, 
How weary and dim the present— 
The past how glad and bright. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


PRETTY GIRLS. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


“TJ pon’r like pretty girls! I think I have made the observa- 
tion several times before that I did not like pretty girls! and to do 
them justice I have every reason to suspect that pretty girls don’t 
like me. There is no trust or confidence to be placed in them ; 
indeed, I am beginning to lose that implicit faith which I former- 
ly possessed in the perfectly angelic nature of pretty girls in gen- 
eral. Just consider. There was Lucy Tompkins, as pretty a 
girl as need be, to whom I was as constant as the sun in my at- 
tentions for more than a month—yes, for nearly five weeks—and 
what return does the deceitful creature make? She jilts me for 
another fellow, for the paltry reasons that he is better looking, 
richer and more agreeable than myself. Faugh! the heartless- 
ness of the creatures is absolutely disgusting. And what makes 
the matter worse, Lucy is not the only one that has served me in 
the same way. No, I think I may safely say that at least half a 
hundred besides have conducted themselves in an equally barba- 
rous manner toward me. Now what am I to do? I can’t ask 
Lucy to return those lozenges I presented her; ncither can I re- 
quest her to refund the price of that museum ticket (reserved 
seat) which I purchased for her especial gratification ; still less 
can I expect her to disgorge all that cake and coffee which she 
swallowed at my expense. The fact is; and again and again I 
repeat it—pretty girls are a swindle—a big swindle.” 

These remarks were made to my friend Tompkins, the other 
morning, as I stood before the glass, engaged in passing a razor 
over that portion of my face where I wish there was a whisker. 

“You are not far out of the way, Jinx,” returned Tompkins, 
with a doleful sigh, a very unusual thing for him, by the way ; 
but the fact was, that there had been a serious misunderstanding 
with his adored Mary, which threatened to be permanent, and 
probably would have been, but that Tompkins, with his usual 
tact in such matters, laid out three months’ income in the pur- 
chase of a costly and flaring bracelet, which piece of jewelry he 
deposited in an ostentatious manner on the table in my room, 
where he was sure that Mary’s brother—a friend of mine—would 
be certain to see it. 

And sure enough, he did see it, with Tompkins’s name at- 
tached. Half an hour afterward, Tompkins received a note, in 
which Mary acknowledged herself in fault, and besought him with 
much beguiling eloquence, to call. He did call. Mary wears 
that bracelet to this day. But this reconciliation was not effected 
until some time subsequent to the morning when the remarks 
with which this history opens, were uttered. 

** What shall we do with ourselves, Tompkins ?” I continued, 
as he relapsed into moody silence. ‘These are the Christmas 
holidays, and it is absolutely necessary that we should do some- 
thing. Now as between us there is a pair of mittens, and we are 
consequently shut out from the society of the better part of crea- 
tion, falsely so called, what say if we get up some sort of a gan- 
der scrape; go hunting, fishing, digging clams, or something, 
where the ladies—bless “em !—are not necessary to our enjoy- 
ment ?” 

Tompkins shook his head dismally, muttering, in heart-broken 
accents, “ Too cold—chilblains!” but after a moment’s abstrac- 
tion, be jumped from his chair with all his natural excitability, 
and knocking the ink bottle bottom up into the leg of one of my 
boots, exclaimed with animation : 

“T have it, Jinx, my boy; let’s go down to Pugwash and visit 
old Captain Grammet—this is just the season for parties and 
quiltings, and we are sure of a good reception ; the girls will 
be delighted to have a couple of dashing young fellows from the 
city 

The idea struck me favorably ; indeed, I wondered that I had 
not thought of it before—so thrusting both my shirts and half a 
dozen dickeys into a carpet-bag, we hurried to the railway station. 
As Tompkins had said, we were sure of a good reception, for 
aside from the fact of Captain Grummet having a heart as big as 


a whale, it had been my good fortune while at Pugwash last sum- 
mer, to be placed in a situation where, by rushing into the middle 
of the road and grasping pretty littke Carrie Grummet in my arms 
and conveying her to the sidewalk out of the track of a rowdy 
yoke of oxen, at the imminent risk of getting mud on my boots, 
I gained the reputation of a hero, and from that time it has been 
a settled thing that I saved the young lady’s life. I don’t think so 
myself ; it is my firm conviction that she would have reached a 
place of safety quite as soon, if not sooner, had I let her alone al- 
together. But there is no use for a man to quarrel with his lack 
because greatness is thrust upon him. 

In due course of time we reached Pugwash station, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the residence of our friend the captain. Our 
welcome was of that hearty and cordial sort we had anticipated, 


and having kissed all the females of the family twice a piece, and 


Carrie—no end of times; for, in consideration of the life-saving 
affair, your memorialist was supposed to stand somewhat in the 
relation of step-father-in-law to her, and that all his caresses were 
purely paternal and Platonic! Having tasted of all the ladies, I 
say, and grasped as much as possible of the monstrous big paws 
appertaining to Captain Grummet, as that capacious and saline 
mariner stood grinning and showing his teeth at us from his an- 
chorage on the hearth rag—we proceeded to institute inquiries 
among the thirteen Misses Grummet, as to the prospect ahead for 
a frolic. Never were sincere and earnest pleasure seckers more 
successful ; there was to be a dance that very evening in “‘ Colum- 
bian Hall, Pugwash Centre,” and the girls were—‘O—oo! so 
glad we had come, for there wasn’t half enough gentlemen.” 


The rest of the day was spent in drinking hard cider, cracking 
butternuts—and not unfrequently a thumb—and in listening to 
Grummet’s interminable sea yarns, of which, by the way, I can 
only call to mind the phrases—“ Nor’-nor’-west ; sou’-an-be-cast ; 
luff a /eetie; close hauled ;” and something about a “big sea 
right over the starboard quarter.” But that is enough to remem- 
ber, for all the world knows that a moderate stock of such phrases 
in the hands of a person who has a genius for bad grammar, is 
amply sufficient to establish him in the “ thrilling and absorbing 
romance of the sea” business. 

As the great and glorious orb of day doused his glim some- 
where to the leeward of a chain of hills, which bore about west- 
nor’ -west, broad on our starboard beam, Captain Grummet, to our 
unspeakable satisfaction and relief, brought his nautical reminis- 
cences to snug moorings, and Tompkins and myself having 
adorned ourselves in a style which the lilies of the field could not 
hope to imitate, we proceeded, in company with the young ladies, 
and a pair of woolly, sheepish-looking white horses, in the direc- 
tion of Pugwash Centre. 

Columbian Hall was magnificently illuminated, tallow candles 
flared and smoked wherever a tallow candle could by any possi- 
bility be stuck ; Christmas holly, arranged in many an ingenious 
device, decorated the wall. Around the entrance swarmed a mul- 
titude of frowzy boys and other vagabonds, watching. with open- 
mouthed wonder, the be-muslined and be-ribboned arrivals. In and 
out of the ladies’ drawing-room skipped and giggled and fluttered, 
no end of rosy-cheeked damsels “ in gorgeous array,”’ with cotton 
mitts, hair nicely smoothed and plaited, while claborate “beau- 
catchers” curled in bewitching sinuosity around their fair fore- 
heads. The arrangements for music had been on the most liberal 
scale ; there was a little fiddle, and a big fiddle, and a bigger fid- 
dic, and a fiddle-de-dee—something smaller than a man-of-war; 
beside a clarionet and a post horn, and a “tight” gentleman with 
a string of sleigh bells, to ‘come in” on a promenade or a bal- 
ance, but which he somehow managed to jingle at the wrong 
time. 

It is just possible that Miss Carrie, who leaned upon my arm, 
and Miss Katy, who was escorted by Tompkins—it is possible, I 
say—that they were a little bit proud of théir stylish, slender- 
legged and supercilious city beaux, as we promenaded in couples 
up and down the hall floor, the cynosure of all eyes; who shall 
say? But whether they were or not, I can positively affirm that 
both Tompkins and myself felt and displayed all that conscious 
superiority and haughty contempt of everything earthly except 
our magnificent selves, which is usually so strikingly apparent in 
young city gentlemen when drifting round loose in the rural dis- 
tricts ; and we must have excited no little admiration and respect 
by our audible and slighting remarks upon the music, the hall, the 
ladies, their dresses, and everything else. 

Having danced the first set with the Misses Grummet, we were 
forced to deliver up those young ladies to the care of the gentle- 
men to whom they are affianced, and not caring to dance until we 
had looked about us a little, we lounged in studied attitudes about 
the door of the ladies’ drawing-room. Our unexpected arrival 
caused no little sensation among the young ladies there present, 
and much whispering, accompanied with no end of sly glances I 
had detected as directed toward ourselves ; besides which, Carrie 
had been to me at least a.dozen times with, “Jo let me introduce 
you to so-and-so, Mr. Jinx,” and “I wish you would dance, Aris- 
tides, they want you to so much.” Now here was an opportunity 
to become quite a lion—in a small way, and enjoy myself hearti- 
ly with a host of pretty, simple-minded and gasily pleased girls. 
But did Ido so? Did I conduct myself as a gentleman should ? 
Ah, no! The demon of pride took possession of me. For the 
first time in my life I found I was in an assemblage of people 
where I felt myself to be the most conspicuous person present. I 
was conscious of this fact, I say ; I chuckled over it. I was a 
person of importance. The girls wanted me to dance, did they ? 
Well, I wasn’t disposed to indulge them. What right had they 
to suppose that I—J, Jinx—would condescend to dance with sim- 
ple country girls ? and so I drawled out, in reply to Carrie’s solicit- 
ations—*“ That I didn’t wish to know any one, it was such a mon- 


stwos boaw to play the agweable to such persons,” and putting my 
glass to my eye, and sticking out the little finger of the hand that 
held it, as though it were dislocated, I stared at every one in what 
I then thought to be a very fascinating manner. 

In this insane style had I conducted myself for a good part of 
the evening. While Tompkins was dancing his legs off with any 
girl he chose to ask, I had been looking at him with pitying con- 
tempt, and was turning away, when happening to cast my eyes 
toward the ladies’ drawing-room, I beheld—now what the deuce 
am Ito do? Where am I to find words to express to you whut 
I beheld? ‘The similes of the English language have been ex- 
hausted, and as you do not understand Sanscrit, I fear I shall 
miserably fail to place that image before you. An angel ; pshaw! 
a seraph; nonsense! It was more than either—it was a young 
lady! And such a young lady. O my! such eyes! I declare it 
makes me quite dizzy to think of her; and those eyes were look- 
ing at me. Where now was all my hauteur and superiority ? 
Gone, gone completely ; those black eyes beamed upon me, and I 
wilted. No female can by any possibility appreciate my feelings 
at that moment ; but with my male readers it is different. If you 
can call to mind the first interview which you had with your celes- 
tial Nancy, the indescribable sensation you experienced when you 
touched the tips of her fingers, blushed, looked at the toes of your 
boots, and murmured that you were “delighted to make her ac- 
quaintance.” If you remember that, you can have some faint 
conception of my situation. 

I don’t know how long I stood gazing at that miraculous appa- 
rition, that Astarte in a white muslin dress; but an audible gig- 
gling of a couple of girls near me, roused me to a sense of my 
situation. Moving nearer the door of the drawing-room, I again 
relapsed into unconsciousness of everything save her. Imagine 
my delight when I perceived that she ever and anon cast a linger- 
ing, sidelong, and—did I deceive myself !—rather admiring glanco 
at me. Hovering near, in light and chatty conversation with her, 
were half a dozen of the best looking fellows in the room; for 
some reason I felta good deal annoyed at this, for as a greater 
than me—an infinitely greater and more sublime—has said with 
much vwisdom—‘“I don’t know how it is, but I hate to see men 
evidently on good terms with nice looking women and on good 
terms with themselves. There is something annoying in their 
complacency—their evident sunshiny happiness. I’ve no woman 
to make sunshine for me; and yet my heart tells me that not only 
one, but several such suns, would do good to my system.” 

I probably never should have thought to express my sensations 
in those words ; but I elt just like that. I have felt so a good 
many times—and so, my good fellowghave you. I not only felt 
it to be a personal insult of the most aggravated description, for 
these fellows to be on such intimate terms with that girl, but I 
also felt indignant that she should have come to the dance at all. 

“ What right had she,” I asked of my inward Jinx, “to intrude 
her presence, when I had fully made up my mind to despise tho 
whole assembly ?” 

I really hated her for so doing, and yet I felt that I must be in- 
troduced to her ; I should be miserable unless I danced with her, 
and satisfied myself that, although her face and figure were per- 
fection itself, yet that her intellect and acquirements were of the 
most ordinary description. And yet, after all my airs, how could 
I have the face to ask for an introduction? I combated the in- 
clination as long as possible, but at length the changes in the 
dance brought her again near me, and as she whirled round and 
round in the waltz with grace inimitable, another mischievous, 
sidelong glance from those sparkling black eyes completely did 
my business forme. Walking hastily to the corner of the room 
where Carrie was seated : 

“Carrie,” said I, in what I supposed to be an uncommonly 
listless and unconcerned manner, “ Carrie, I vant you to intro- 
duce me to a certain young lady, when this set comes off the 
floor.” 

“ Ah!” said she, with a ridiculous smile, tapping me on the 
shoulder with her fan, in that pert manner of hers which I had 
never before noticed was so excessively disagreeable, “I thought 
Mr. Jinx didn’t wish to know any one. I had a fancy you could 
hardly pass the evening without seeing something to tempt you. 
Is she very pretty ?” 

“O, no—no; nothing of that kind,” said I, hurriedly. “I 
teerely thought I should like to know her, because she resembles 
some one of my acquaintance.” 

‘* Your lady-love, perhaps,” she returned, in her provoking way. 

“ Pshaw ; don’t be absurd, Carrie,” I retorted, peevishly. “It 
was only a passing whim of mine to have an introduction, because 
she looks something like—like—my grandmother, that’s all—like 
my grandmother.” 

“ Like its grandmother, indeed !” tittered Carrie. ‘“ What a 
gothic taste it has, to be sure. But where is this antique damsel ?” 

“ There—there—that’s her ; white dress, black hair and blacker 
eyes.” 

“ Ah, ha! Mr. Aristides, eo she looks like your grandmother, 
does she? What an uncommonly fine looking old lady she must 
be! I'd have you to know, sir, that young lady is the reigning 
belle of all the region round about. But if I nvust introduce you, 
I must, though I foresee it will be worse for your heart.” 

“No, no—not now ; wait till those confounded stupid fellows 
leave her more at liberty,” said I, holding back, and now making 
a clean breast of it, for I saw that Carrie read me like a book, 
from “ to the public,” to “ finis.” “ But who is she ?” I continued. 
her name ¢” 

“ There, there, Mr. Jinx, I’ll tell you all about her,” returned 
Carrie. “Her name is Mary Jones, her father is a farmer, she is 
an only danghter, and I believe she is not engaged, and conse- 
quently, in common with all girls in a like situation, she yet re 
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— 
maihs in anxious expectation. Though, if I had received as many 
offers as she, I should have been married twenty times.” 

“Q—ah—ya-as. I perceive,” said I, still unwilling to admit 
that any good thing could come out of Pugwash. “ Ya-as, a 
country belle, rather pretty and very verdant ; and as Tompkins 
would say, ‘ would do very well,’ could she have enough of city 
life to remove the hay seed from her tresses. But come, those 
fellows have gone at last.” 

Taking Carric’s arm we approached the young lady. ‘The least 
little bit of an exultant smile flitted over her countenance as she 
observed us coming. I confess to a tremulous feeling as we stood 
before her, such as I have not experienced since I was a boy, 
a long while ago, sometime—it seems to mce—in the dark ages. 

“ Miss Jones, shall I make you acquainted with Mr. Jinx?” 
said Carrie, and in another instant, sho was skipping across the 
room to her seat. 

Mr. Jinx bowed profoundly, and murmured something about 
his extreme pleasure in making her acquaintance. She returned 
the salutation with a grace comparable to nothing carthly. 

“Could Mr. Jinx hope for the happiness of dancing the next 
set with Miss Jones ?” 

Miss Jones, with a sweet—O, such a sweet smile—‘ was afraid 
she was engaged for the next set.” 

“The set following,” suggested Mr. Jinx, in his softest and 
most persuasive tone. 

Miss Jones again smiled, displaying such a charming set of little 
pearly teeth, that Mr. Jinx felt a succession of cold shivers chas- 
ing each other down his back. 

“ She didn’t know—she would see.” 

“ And with the nicest little hand conceivable, she took a dear 
little mother-of-pearl dancing-book from its place of semi-conceal- 
ment between her white muslin dress and about two yards of sky 
blue ribbon which confined her little waist, and glanced her eye 
over a formidable list of names. 

Presently she looked up from the list with such a witching, mis- 
chievous glance, that I fairly—I know I sha’n’t be believed—but 
I positively blushed! yes, blushed as red as anything. 

“ Her list,” she said, “was full; but—she didn’t know—per- 
haps—she might—” 

“ Might what?” gasped Jinx. 

“Might rub out the second name and insert that of Mr. Jinx, 
if he really wished, very much.” 

Jinx made no reply—he couldn’t; but he looked at her in such 
a way that she laughed gleefully. Drawing a little cedar pencil 
with a silver tip, from the side of the dancing-book, she essayed 
to write my name; but the previous name was in the way. Plac- 
ing the pencil between those little pearly teeth, those ruby lips, 
she tried to rub the name out, but it wouldn’t be rubbed out ; she 
laughed. 

“Tt was no matter, she could remember me, if my name wasn’t 
down.” 

Just then the post-horn called the dancers to the floor ; her part- 
ner for the set approached ; she couldn’t get the pencil back into 
its place—what should she do with it ? 

“Would Mr. Jinx have the kindness to keep it till the next 
set ?” and from those lips it passed to my hand. 

“Wouldn’t Mr. Jinx have the kindness to keep it ?’”’—ah, 
wouldn’t Mr. Jinx cheerfully jump out of his skin for the oppor- 
tunity todo so? I have that pencil before me now. What more 
can I say of that eventful evening ? To me it is a confused vision 
of black eyes, white dresses, happiness, blue ribbons, pencils and 
ecstacy. I danced with her that set, and was by her side between 
every other set. I did my utmost to be agreeable ; she met me 
more than half way, and at the close of the dance, as she was on 
the point of departure, I accompanied her to the door. I took her 
hand—she did not resent the liberty. 

“Good night, Mary,” I murmured, in a very little tone of voice. 

“Good night, Mr. Jinx,” she returned. “I hope you are not 
going to leave Pagwash immediately. We shall see you again ?” 

I ventured the least little pressure of her hand. Heavens and 
earth! she returned the pressure. Another moment and she was 
gone. I was intoxicated with delight. I re-entered the ladies’ 
drawing-room with my heart overflowing with love and affection 
for all mankind—men, women and old maids. I kissed Carrie 
fifty times; I almost dislocated Tompkins’s shoulder, shaking 
hands with him; I feloniously and by force of arms kissed half 
a dozen girls that I had never seen before in my life; and alto- 
gether conducted myself more like a madman, than the stately 
and dignified gentleman I endeavor to appear to the world. 


As the god of day rose bright and glorious on the morning of 
the 27th of December, 1855, a stray beam of sunlight fell upon 
the window of a small upper room in a large house, situated in 
the suburbs of the ancient town of Pugwash. Within that cham- 
ber might have been seen, standing before a mirror, a gentleman, 
remarkable only for the singularity of his attire, his costume be- 
ing of an uncommonly light and airy description for that season 
of the year. Indeed it would have been ditticult for an observer 
to decide whether he was just on the point of getting into bed, or 
had that instant turned out. Between his lips he held in a dainty 
manner a small cedar pencil with a silver tip, which he ever and 
anon kissed passionately, and again returning it to its position be- 
tween his lips, he smiled and simpered ; bending, now forward, 
now backward, and again casting a sidelong glance at himself in 
the mirror, he appeared to be endeavoring to call to mind the ac- 
tions of some one, by imitating their motions. A long time he 
Stood thus absorbed, apparently regardless of the bitter cold, al- 
though he shivered as with an ague ; nor is it certain how long he 
might have continued in that position, had not the door of the 
chamber been slowly and cautiously opened, and a gentleman 
fully dressed stepped stealthily into the room. 


He was a person of rather prepossessing appearance, with light 
hair, and a countenance of so impulsive and mischievous a cast, 
that the most superficial observer would not have hesitated a mo- 
ment to declare that such a face could only belong to a man by 
the name of Tompkins. For a moment the stranger gazed at the 
gentleman before the mirror with a look of astonishment, not un- 
mixed with amazement ; then seizing the water-pitcher, he dashed 
the contents all over that individual’s person, and with a loud ha, 
ha, rushed out of the room. 

Need I say that the gentleman before the mirror was myself ? 
For an instant I was overcome with rage—I was mad enough to 
bite Tompkins’s head off ; indeed, I don’t know what prevented 
my doing so. The water had completely saturated that thin cotton 
garment which a blind and servile obedience to arbitrary custom 
compels every gentleman to wear, so there was nothing for it but 
to put on the other one, which I did; and having completed my 
toilet as well as possible with my half frozen fingers, I descended 
to breakfast, looking as blue as a pigeon with cold. 

Theo remainder of the narrative is harrowing to my feelings—let 
me hasten, therefore, to a close. Having borne with the fortitude 
of a martyr all the jokes and jeers of the Grummets through the 
whole forenoon—for Tompkins had not failed to give them the 
whole particulars—I turned my steps towards the residence of 
’Squire Jones. With a palpitating heart I rang the door-bell. 
Mary herself answered the summons, looking still more charming 
if possible, than the evening before. 

Seated on the sofa by her side, I, for a while, talked merrily of 
the dance and the people present, and having exhausted that sub- 
ject, I gradually gave to the conversation a sentimental turn. I 
gave her at great length, my views upon the subject of love at 
first sight, expressed my conviction that that was the only true 
love, to which opinion she, to my great delight, assented. I grew 
more sentimental still, until I felt sure she understood me, when, 
with all the eloquence and fervor of which I am capable, I told 
her : 

“ That in her hands I placed my destiny ; that love like mine 
did not require a length of time to ripen; that I could not love 
her more had I known her a thousand years ;” and wound up by 
declaring that if she refused to allow me to hope, “life would be 
a decided drug in my market, and that a speedy dissolution would 
in all probability close the dismal scene.” 

She heard me through in silence, and with an attention which 
filled me with delight, though I didn’t half like the mischievous 
smile that came and went as I proceeded. 

“Do you really think you could marry a plain country girl, 
Mr. Jinx ?” she asked, after a moment’s pause, looking at me the 
while with a peculiar expression, which somehow made me feel 
decidedly uncomfortable. 

I protested that nothing could induce me to marry any other 
than a country girl. 

“Bat,” persisted Mary, “you would be so mortified to hear 
your friends say your wife was ‘rather pretty, but very verdant,’ 
and that there were traces of ‘ hay seed in her tresses !” ” 

“Mary!” I gasped. 

“ Besides, you know, I look like your grandmother; the old 
lady might dislike me on that account, and I should always be 
jealous of her,” and the pert minx burst into a peal of laughter. 
“ And more than ail,” she continued, with a demure look, “I 
have always determined never to marry any one I did not like, 
and I don’t like you, Mr. Jinx—I don’t think I ever could ;” and 
the heartless creature renewed her absurd merriment. ° 

My first impulse was to rush from the house—I say that was 
my first impulse—and I obeyed it. I did not return for Tomp- 
kius ; but making for the railway station, took the first train home. 

“BLUE” WHITE LETTER PAPER. 


The practice of blueing the paper pulp had its origin in a sin- 
gularly accidental circumstance, which not merely as an historical 
fact, but as forming an amusing anecdote, is perhaps worth men- 
tioning. It occurred about the year 1790, at a paper mill belong- 
ing to Mr. Buttonshaw, whose wife, on the occasion in question, 
was supcrintending the washing of some linen, when accidentally 
she dropped her bag of powdered blue into the midst of some 
pulp in a forward state of preparation, and so great was the fear 
she entertained of the mischief she had done, seeing the blue rap- 
idly amalgamated with the pulp, that allusion to it was studiously 
avoided ; until, on Mr. Buttonshaw’s inquiring in great astonish- 
ment what it was that had imparted the peculiar color to the 
pulp, his wife, perceiving that no great damage had been done, 
took courage and at once disclosed the secret, for which she was 
afterwards rewarded in a remarkable manner by her husband, 
who, being naturally pleased with an advance of sv much as four 
shillings per bundle, upon submitting the “improved” make to 
the London market, immediately purchased a costly scarlet cloak 
(somewhat more congenial to taste in those days, it is presumed, 
than it would be now), with much satisfaction to the sharer of Lis 
joys.—Herring’s Paper and Paper Making. 


NEW IMPLEMENTS OF WAR. 


The trials of new destructive machines, for the use of the allied 
armies, are constantly being made at the royal arsenal at Wool- 
wich, England. Proof was lately made of an experimental gun 
of peculiar construction, weighing between three and four tons, 
and cappesed to have been the largest piece of cast-steel ever man- 
ufactured. It was covered also with an outward covering of cast 
iron, which brought its weight up to nine tons. The proof charge 
was twenty-five =_ of gunpowder, and the shot to be fired 
was of a conical shape, about two feet in length, weighing two 
hundred and thirty pounds. The estimated value of the gun was 
$7500, and it was sup to be strong enough to resist any 
amount of powder. Yet it burst at the very first discharge, scat- 
tering the fragments high in the air—muach to the astonishment of 
the scientific gentlemen who had assembled to witness the exper- 
iment. The mountain mortars of Mr. Robert Mallet, now being 
constructed in England, are composed of a series of flat rings, fit- 
ting on one another by means of flanges, and clamped together by 
strong external bolts. The shells, of three feet diameter, will be 


charged with half a ton of gunpowder !—London Times. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 


A sorrowing heart is mine, to-day ; 
It beats with a mournful quiver, 
At the memory, Kate, of our young days, 
And the school-house by the river: 
Of the lowly walls, where childhood’s voice 
From morning till night rang cheerly ; 
For they've shut up the old brown school-house now, 
That the children loved so dearly ! 


O. sweet is the spring-time that comes but once, 
When the heart is a light-winged rover; 

And lovely the memories thronging up, 
When its beautiful days are over. 

Such a spring-time, Kate, was yours and mine, 
In youth's warm sunny weather— 

When, arm-in-arm, by the shadowy stream, 
We sauntered to school together. 


O, you were a merry gipsy then, 
Your laugh was ever the lightest: 
And soft, bright eyes had the village giris, 
But yours were the softest and brightest. 
And my own, at echool, from the open page 
To your face were forever turning : 
For ah, ‘twas a holier lesson, far— 
The one that my heart was learning. 


You sat by the casement where sunbeams warm 
Came quivering all about you, 

And I thought the sunshine never could be 
One half so cheerful without you; 

And my daily study—your own fair face— 
Grew daily dearer than ever, 

Till my heart had learned the lesson of life, 
In the school-house by the river. 


But we left its gray old roof at last, 
As others had done before us; 
And then, ah, then came the first black cloud 
Of the storms that were hovering o'er us! 
The veil of gloom that between us fell 
Of earth's loveliest light bereft me, 
And a shadowy smile, like some far-off hope, 
Was all that your sweet eyes left me. 


Still, for many years, the children here 
On their long, long life-way started, 

And one by one, as the years rolled on, 
Away from its walls departed : 

Till the place had many a chink and seam, 
Time's tireless labor showing. 

And it seemed to say, ** My pride is gone, 
And ‘tis fit that I, too, were going.” 


A hard, hard task there was to do, 
And so there was long delaying— 

Till the winds pierced through at every crack, 
And the mossy roof was decaying. 

The old men said it had grown to them 
Like one of their feeble number; 

And it seemed like watching some worn-out friend 
Going to his final slumber. . 


But none had the heart to set the axe 
On its crumbling timbers ringing, 

For there they had watched life's thriftiest hopes 
To a heavenly harvest springing. 

8o they left for the years to wear away 
The bonds that love could not sever, 

And we mournfully left for the last, last time, 
The old school-house by the river! 


WANTS OF THE AGES, 


It is a man’s destiny still to be longing for something, and the 
gratification of one set of wishes but prepares the unsatisfied soul 
for the conception of another. The child of a vear wants little but 
food and sleep, and no sooner is he supplied with a sufficient allow- 
ance of cither of those excellent things, than he begins whimper- 
ing, or yelling it may be, for the other. At three, the young urchin 
becomes enamored of sugar-plums, apple-pies and confectionary. 
At six his imagination runs upon kites, marbles, and play time. 
At ten the boy wants to leave school and have nothing to do but 
go bird-nesting and blackberry hunting. At fifteen he wants a 
beard, a watch, and a pair of Wellington boots. At twenty he 
wishes to cut a figure and rides horses; sometimes his thirst for 
display breaks out in dandyism, and sometimes in poetry ; he 
wants sadly to be in love, and takes it for granted all the ladies 
are dying for him. The young man of twenty-five wants a wife ; 
and at thirty he longs to be single again. From thirty to forty he 
wants to be rich, and thinks more of making money than spending 
it. At fifty he wants excellent dinners and capital wine, and a nap 
in the afternoon. The respectable old gentleman of sixty wants 
to retire from business with a snug independence of three or four 
hundred thousand, to marry his daughters, set up his sons, and 
live in the country ; and then for the rest of his life he wants to be 
young again.— Portfolio. 


— ¢ wee — 
CANTERBURY BELLS, 


The celebrated bells of Canterbury Cathedral, in England, and 
the tower in which they are placed, have been lately repaired, two 
of the ten bells which were cracked having been recast. The clock, 
which bears the name of “ Edward Burrel, 1625,” has been re- 
placed by a new one, by W. H. Trimnell, which weighs two tons, 
and the frame of it is nine feet four inches long. The main quar- 
ter and striking wheels, made of gun-metal, are 24 inches each in 
diameter, and the pendulum ball weighs 460 Ibs. The new clock 
will strike the quarters on the first and fourth bells, and the hours 
on the old “ Dunstan,” weighing 7500 lIbs., which hangs on the 
top of the Oxford steeple above the leaden roof. The tower of the 
cathedral has been strengthened, so as to admit of the bells being 
rung again “as of yore,” beginning before Christmas. From ap- 
prehension of the insecurity of the tower, the ringing has been sus- 
pended for many years, and the citizens are looking forward to 
the renewal of their joy-cxciting sounds with much satisfaction.— 
Manchester Guardian. 


> 


It is not the least advantage of friendship, that by communi- 
cating our thoughts to another, we render them distinct to our- 
selves, and reduce the subjects of our sorrow and anxiety to their 
just magnitude for our own contemplation.— Y 
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NEW BEDFORD. 

We present’ herewith a series of cight 
views drawn expressly for us on the spot by 
our popular artist, Mr. Kilburn, represent- 
ing some of the principal buildings in the 
flourishing city of New Bedford, in this 
State. The Savings Institute, delineated in 
onr first engraving, is a neat and tasteful 
building, with a freestone front. The High 
School, shown in our second engraving, is 
a plain brick edifice, two stories in height, 
and is occupied by schools for both sexes. 
It is in a flourishing condition, and enjoys a 
high reputation. Our third view is of the 
Unitarian church, which stands in a 

ition in the elevated part of the city, and 
1s built entirely of granite. Its square tow- 
ers, battlements, and buttresses and pointed 
windows, and the ornamental character of 
its surroundings, give it an imposing and 
attractive aspect, and render it the most 
striking church edifice in the city. The 
planted-near it add an 

to its picturesque appearance. 

Court House, delineated in our fourth pic- 
ture, is a fine, substantial brick building, 
with a handsome Doric colonnade in front, 
to which access is had by a broad flight of 
steps. It stands in County Street. The 
grounds are handsomely fenced and orna- 
mented with trees. The City Hall, stand- 
ing in the centre of Market Square, and 
built of stone, presents a fine appearance. 
It is surrounded by thrifty trees, as shown 
in our engraving, which a few years hence 
will form a beautiful park. The station- 
house of the New Bedford and Taunton 
Railroad, which runs to Mansfield, where it 
connects with the Providence Railroad, is 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION, NEW BEDFORD, MASS 


shown in our sixth en- 
graving. It is a wood- 
en structure, of the 
Egyptian order of ar- 
chitecture, presenting a 
neat appearance exter- 
nally, and having ex- 
cellent and commodi- 
ous interior arrange- 
ments. The Police 
Station and Watch 
House, correctly delin- 
eated in our seventh 
picture, is a plain struc- 
ture, but well adapted 
to the purpose for which 
it was designed. Our 
last engraving shows us 
the handsome granite 
building in which the 
officials of Uncle Sam 
sit at the receipt of cus- 
toms. It is a very neat 
and commodious struc- 
ture. The Post Office 
is in the same building. 
These illustrations, al 
of which are accurate, 
will serve to convey an 
idea of the architec- 
tural character of New 
Bedford. Our readers 
will notice with pleas- 
ure that the public 
buildings all have orna- 
mental trees in their im- 
mediate vicinity, a very 


i and agreeable feature. ~In- 
eed, the » Maar of New Bedford are re- 
markable for their tree-loving propensities. 
Every year, therefore, will add to the attract- 
iveness of the place; for, unlike the works 
of human hands, these noble ornaments in- 
crease in beauty with age, and do not reach 
their period of decline till centuries of sun 
and frost have over their branchin 
heads. New ford is beautifally situated 
on the west side of a small estuary called 
Acushnet River, which indents land 
near the western extremity of Buzzard’s 
Bay. It is fifty-five miles soath of Boston, 
and the same distance from Nantucket, with 
which there is a steamboat communication. 
It situated on an is out 
with great neatness and regularity. a 
number of the houses are of ool, though 
of late years more durable material has been 
employed. Many of the private residences 
are very elegant, and the grounds about 
them laid out with great taste. The gener- 
al aspect of the place,as viewed from Fair- 
haven, on the opposite side of the river, as 
you approach from the harbor, is pleasing. 
he streets are laid out on the rectangular 
plan of Philadelphia. The upper part of 
the city is the best built. The houses on 
County Street are noted for their beauty, 
and this thoroughfare is closely planted with 
shade trees. An agreeable drive is furnish- 
ed by a beautiful avenue, eighty feet broad 
with sidewalks eight feet wide, which ex- 
tends from the city four miles, round Clark’s 
Point, encircling the light-house. Of the 
churches, which are about eighteen in num- 
ber, among which the Methodists have four ; 
the Baptists, two; the Presbyterians, two ; 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, NEW BEDFORD. 


Congregationalists, one; Episcopalians, one; 
Unitarians, one ; Roman Catholics, one ; 
men, one ; and colored persons, three. The Sea- 
men’s church was erected at an expense of 
$20,000, and is supported by ship owners. The 
r-house is a large and handsome building. 
he citizens of New Bedford have provided li 
erally for education, and the expenditures for 
this purpose, in 1855, were more than $50,000. 
Besides the High School, a view of which we 
give, and which accommodates about 200 pu- 
pils of both sexes, there are about thirty-five 
other schools. The Friends’ Academy, on 
County Street, is a handsome building, with 
beautiful grounds, and although originally in- 
tended for young ladies of the Friends’ Society 
exclusively, now admits pupils without distinc- 
tion of creed. The city supports five news 
pers, a large number for its population of but 
Among the of mental 
that the city possesses, ma mentioned a cor- 
porate institation, the Social Library, which 
contains a good stock of excellent books. In 
point of wealth, New Bedford, in pro rtion to 
its er stands second only to Boston in 
all New England. On the authority of Lippin- 
cott’s and Hayward’s Gazetteers, we present the 
following interesting statistics of its business. 
The whale-fishery and the a = = 
product of that fishery are incipal bran 
es of business in which the inhabitants are en- 
, and the prolific sources of their wealth. 
ew Bedford has a greater amount of tonnage 
employed in the whale fishery than any other 
in the United States. As early as of herd 
1764, the settlers of New Bedford sent forth 
their small vessels and their adventurous mar- 
iners in pursuit of the monsters of the a 
some of sailing as far south as the Falk- 
land Islands. Interrupted by the revolutionary 
war, the business was vigorously and success- 
fully revived at its close, and with the tempora- 
suspension caused by the second war with 
t Britain, has been continued ever a 
constantly increasing in importance. The gol 
discoveries of California caused a diver- 
sion of capital and tonnage. Much of the 
8 oil imported, is here prepared for use, by 


different processes by which spring, summer, 
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called, are produced, before it finds its way to 
the various markets of the country; and 
from the spermaceti, an article exclusively 
the product of the s whale, is manufae- 
tured the spermaceti candle. There area 
large number of sperm-candle manufactories 
in the city. Much of the “right” whale oil 
is exported to the north of Europe. The 
number of vessels owned here employed in 
the whale is about three hundred and 
twenty-five. The shipping of the collection 
district of New Bedford, June 30, 1852, 
amounted to an aggregate of 139,062 tons 
registered, and 10,145 tons enrolled and li- 
censed. Of the former, 125,530 tons were 
employed in the whale fishery, and 9039 tons 
in the coasting trade. The foreign arrivals 
for the year were 113 (27,940 tons); the 
clearances for foreign ports 192 (58,340 
tons) ; of which 55,347 tons were by Amer- 
ican vessels. The whole number of Amer- 
ican vessels arrived at New Bedford during 
the year ending December, 31, 1852, were 
99, of which 59 were employed in the whale 
fishery. The value of sperm oil entered at 
the custom-house during the same year was 


$1,927,511; of whale oil, $1,040,823, and of 


whalebone, $444,318; total, $3,412,658. 
The average annual receipts for the ten years 
ending 1852, were—sperm oil, 115,454 bbls. ; 
whale oil, 240,459 bbls. ; and of whalebone, 
2,664,700 pounds. The amount of duties 
collected on imported merchandize, in 1852, 
was 24,979 55. Besides the manufactories 
dependent on the whale fishing business, 
there are many others involving a large 
amount of capital. There is an extensive 
steam cotton mill, which employs three or 
four hundred hands, and there is also a 
large flouring mill. Coopering and ship- 
building are also carried on here extensively. 
During the year ending June 30, 1852, there 
were built 14 ships, 1 schooner and 3 brigs, 
with an aggregate burthen of 5226 tons, and 
during the corresponding period of 1853—54, 
there was added 6749 tons of me to the 
whale fishery and 4492 tons tot 

service, in all, 11,241 tons. There are four 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $1,900,000, 
& Savings Institution, which in 1853 had a 


million and a half on deposit, and four in- 


RAILROAD STATION, NEW BEDFORD. 


surance companies. The total valuation of 
property in 1854, was $24,989,100, of which 
16,476,400 was personal property, and 
$8,512,700 real estate. But the whale fish- 
ery is, as we have seen, the great source of 
to New Bedford. In the last 
ry, the gallantry and perseverance of our 
whalers called forth the cloquent eulogy of 
Edmund Burke, the great English states- 
man. He painted them in glowing color, 
ursuing their monstrous prey amidst tho 
bergs of the north, tracking them to the 
deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay 
Davis’s Straits; he showed them in the 
circle of the south pole, carrying their har- 
poons and lances to the coast of Africa, and 
chasing their gigantic game along the coast 
of Brazil. hough the early American 
fishermen pursued their business in almost 
unknown regions, and had to construct 
own maps and charts, still, so great 
was the vigilance of their commanders, that 
shipwrecks were rare among them. The 
Biscayans were the first of European people 
to make this fishing a regular pursuit, and 
during the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries 
prosecuted it with great vigor and suc- 
cess. Their profits, however, did not accrue 
the oil, as the whales they took were 
Not so as those of the polar seas, but 
resulted from the sale of the flesh, which 
was used extensively for food, and of the 
whalebone, which was immensely valuable. 
The whales of the Bay of Biscay, howev- 
er, were soon exhausted, but the hardy Bis- 
cayans, expert in the man t of the 
: mn, were eagerly enlisted by the Eng- 
lish and Dutch navigators, whose voyages, 
undertaken in search of a northwest 
to India, had thrown open the northern 
haunts of the whale. At this period whales 
were so abundant that a ship soon obtained 
& cargo of oi], and many whales were killed 
out of pure sport, that were afterwards 


merchant 


allay 


CITY HALL AND MARKET, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


abandoned. In those 
days the blubber was 
boiled on shore, and for 
this purpose the Dutch 
founded a considerable 
village on the northern 
shore of Spitzbergen, 
which they called 
Smeerenberg, from the 
word smeeren, to melt, 
and berg, town or vil- 
Afterwards, when 
whales became scarce 
about Spitzbergen, tak- 
ing to the Greenland 
seas, the Dutch used to 
send home the blubber 
direct to Holland. The 
fishery, at first the mo- 
nopoly of a company, 
was made free in 1642, 
and the result was an 
extraordinary activity 
in the business. The 
ships of the Dutch were 
fitted out on the follow- 
ing plan—an_ individ- 
ual, who generally took 
command, furnished the 
hull of the vessel, the 
sailmaker supplied the 
sails, a cooper the casks, 
etc., and each person 


CUSTOM HOUSE, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


POLICE STATION, NEW BEDFORD. 


shared according to his proportion of the 
outfit, the crew being hi on the same 
principle. In 1680, the Dutch whale fish 
employed about 260 ships, and 14,000 sail- 
ors. But the wars of tife close of the 18th 
and beginning of the 19th centuries, com- 
pletely ruined this branch of Dutch indus- 
try. The English whale fishery, at first car- 
ried on by exclusive companies, met with 
better success. To stimulate this branch 
of industry, the British government, for 
many years, paid a large bounty to vessels 
engaged in it, on the same on as the 
bounties paid to our cod fishermen. The 
Americans, however, from the outset, have 
been peculiarly successful in this business. 
When, in 1784, Louis XVI. fitted out six 
ships on his own account, he enlisted a large 
number of experienced whalemen from Nan- 
tucket. In the early colonial period of our 
history, we commenced this business. At 
first it was pursued along our own shores, 
but as the whales abandoned them for re- 
mote waters, our hardy mariners followed 
in pursuit, penetrating far into the northern 
pa southern oceans in the middle of the 
18th century. From 1771 to 1775, Massa- 
chusetts employed 183 vessels, of 13,820 
tons in the northern, and 121 vessels, of 
14,026 tons in the southern fishery. Their 
enterprise and daring added enormously to 
the wealth of the country, and the beautiful 
city we have delineated is a tangible proof 
of the importance of the business. The 
rapid growth in extent and wealth of our 
American cities is directly attributable to 
the character of our political institutions. 
Had this country remained a colonial depen- 
dency, its progress might, indeed, have been 
rapid as compared to that of Europe, but 
not at all comparable with the mighty 
strides it has taken as an independent na- 
tion, in every art and science which serves 
to advance mankind. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE BACHELOR'S INVITATION, 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 


Come jein the dance! 
Around us glance— 

Eyes sparkling bright and gay; 
And musi¢ floats 
In dulcet notez— 

Now dance this round who may! 
Come join the dance! 
The heart's romance 

Is dying out too soon ; 
Though youth is passed, 
He flew too fast— 

Old Time shall bide our noon! 
Come join the dance! 
One moment glance 

At life in gala plume; 
With love's soft thrill 


Your warm hearts fill, 
And give Dan Cupid room. 


Come join the dance! 
In dreamy trance 

The forms of days gone by, 
Are rising round, 
From fairy ground, 

But vanish when we sigh. 
Yet join the dance! 
That broken trance 

Of sweet and bitter joy 
Floats o'er the heart 


With rapturous smart— 
Life's gold, and life's alloy. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE MAIDEN AUNT. 


Auxt Racuer was neither a love, nora paragon, an angel, 
nor a sylph, only a most excellent and sensible young woman. 
She did not wear a profusion of rich dark curls, nor had she laugh- 
ing blue eyes. She had too much of humiliation to undergo in 
witnessing fhe unnumbered acts of coarse brutality and low cun- 
ning, the many little meannesses of her decrepid, miserly father ; 
in attending, nursing and comforting her pale dying mother, weary, 
sorrow-laden and broken-spirited by her long bondage to her 
wretched husband. I say, she had too many of life’s sad and de- 
pressing realities to mect, to have laughing blue eyes—nor had she 
the softest and whitest of hands. Ah, no, they were browned and 
hardened by constant and unremitting toil; by contact with the 
broom, the wheel and the shuttle. Yes, and they might have 
grown harder in bathing and fomenting the rheumatic limbs of 
that same unworthy father; and mort brown through gathering 
healthfal herbs and plants for her sick mother. They could not 
waken sweet music from the piano’s keys, or flutter the white fan 
in the most approved mode; but they could make the most deli- 
cious gruel for a sick neighbor, or the finest, whitest bread for the 
weary harvesters. They could ply the needle dexterously, while 
good substantial coats and vests rose up to do her homage, and 
the fairest and whitest of linen went shining from them to adorn 
the Sabbath raiments of her brothers. I must own, too, my hero- 
ine could not speak one word of French—never did an au revoir 
or an ennw fall from her lips. She knew not if Racine wrote ser- 
mons or political speeches ; but she could tell you all about her 
country’s history, could cast simple interest, and understood very 
well how to use good sense. I have often thought, had Aunt 
Rachel’s sphere been other than that of woman’s, she would have 
proved a most successful business man, and a powerful aid to all 
great and philanthfopic plans for the happiness and well being of 
mankind. But I must not speculate on what she might have been, 
but simply inform you what she was and is. 

To go back, I say, I remember her in her youth, when 
she was not beautiful, but young and gentle, and may I add, be- 
loved. It was not many months from that dreamy autumn day, 
when I stood by her side beneath the bended boughs of the noble 
old apple-tree, that my mother came to me one gloomy spring 
morning to say, “ Rachel’s mother was dead,” and “we must go 
to her funeral.” I remember that, too, how I sat shuddering at 
the long black coffin, and wondering why they spread the dreadful 
pall over the poor dead woman; and how, when the mourners 
passed slowly up to look upon the still face of the departed, I 
could scarcely distinguish my worshipped Aunt Rachel, in the 
tear-stained face, that looked even more plain and dark, shaded by 
the crape veil, and wan and haggard through grief. I thought 
they all felt very sad that they could never see that poor pale face 
again. But Aunt Rachel!—child as I was, I actually groaned 
aloud, as she bent above her mother, trembling, and gasping, and 
looking so utterly forsaken; and how, as they went by me to fol- 
low the coffin, I wished “dear aunty” could only know how I 
pitied her; but I dare not speak to her, though she looked kindly 
in my face from amid a shower of tears. I knew it afterwards, 
that she felt more like a mother following her child to its rest ; for 
she had been for years the stay, the hope and protector of the frail 
being now for ever at peace. 

Years went by, Aunt Rachel grew older, and perhaps less 


comely, but as she became familiar with the “‘ twenties,” ramors 


gained that Aunt Rachel had a bean—that she was to be married. 


I know well how it gratified me to learn that he was a fine looking 


man, with a good education ; and how proud I was that she would 
ride in an easy carriage, instead of the crazy old lumber wagon, 
and at last, I thought, good Aunt Rachel can rest. Yes, she will 
do so much more good now, that she will be rich, and be enabled 
to exercise her benevolence so much the more, and do such a world 
of attending the sick children and old people. I asked to be dis- 
missed from school that I might go up and see her face, to try and 
discover if she had grown a whit handsomer, now she was in love, 
and to be married. She was out by the old well, with the gray 
bucket poised to pour the water into the pail, and to my blushing 
“‘ Good afternoon, aunty,” she turned her face smilingly to me, 
with a kind remark. Ah, yes, she was much younger and fairer ; 
the light of hope danced in her hazel eyes, and the look that true, 
elevated and happy love ever wears, was there, giving her whole 
kind face a quiet, calm joy, very pleasing to view. Again she 
filled my apron with the large yellow fruit; again put back my 
sun-bonnet and smoothed my hair, and I thought, as she stooped 


to kiss my forehead, as I said “ Good-by,” that a tear of mingled 


pleasure and pain dimmed her eye, that she would go away and 
see the little girl no more for years—but with him! Ah, with him! 

Another year another rumor again at school, and the larger 
girls whispered it with indignant, sorrowful glances, and expres- 
sions of “shameful,” “miserable wretch,” “the base, deceitful 
villain,” and “poor, dear, blessed Aunt Rachel, it will kill her; 
she will die of a broken heart. She loved him so well, and had 
her wedding-dress all made, cake baked, and it was frosted, too— 
expected him to-morrow—and such sights of table linen, and such 
piles of bedding—too bad! too bad!” “I wish his wife would 
just scold him to death—that I do!” ‘Yes; or run off, or go 
crazy,” broke in a still more exasperated young lady, with a stamp 
of the tiny foot. ‘To my trembling inquiry of “ what misfortune 
had happened to Aunt Rachel ?” they said her expected lover was 
married to a lady, fairer and richer than our good aunt; but that 
he said he loved her better than the heiress, and begged her for- 
giveness of his crucl deception; they ended by saying that they 
hoped Aunt Rachel would sue him for a “breach of promise,” at 
least. Alas! I wept, as I stole away to mourn over the fall of all 
my proud dreams for Aunt Rachel. Alas! I cannot go now and 
look in her face ; it would break my heart to see the misery of one 
so dear !—for, of course, she will die !—people always do in novels 
when deserted in love ; and I bitterly grieved that now, indeed, she 
would be as “plain” as people had called her. I was a child, 
with an imagination nursed by love tales and Mrs. Hemans, and I 
could not perceive any other termination to the first romance. 

A week passed away, and one morning my mother told me I 
must call and do an errand for her to Aunt Rachel. I did not 
wish to go, and begged of her not to send me—she will look 
so miserable, poor Aunt Rachel! ‘“ Nonsense! go!” said my 
mother ; “she is a sensible girl, and too wise to cry for a worthless 
fellow.” Once more, when the yellow leaves rivalled the yellow 
apples on the old tree, and the hazy light slept on the brown hill- 
side, and the squirrel leaped from the gray “‘corn-house” to the 
ground with a gold kernel between his white sharp tecth, I sought 
Aunt Rachel. This time she came from the cool shaded parlor, 
and I almost forgot my purpose to be calm as I looked up. 
Traccs of tears were on the thin checks, and such a tale of sadness 
in the mournful eyes; yet she smiled very kindly and kissed me 
tenderly. I felt her lips tremble, too, though she did not speak of 
anything, save the business I came todo. I did not linger; I had 
not learned to hide tears and check grief, then, and I found my 
sympathy was fast gaining over my cautiousness, and I would 
not have wounded her pride, nor sought her confidence for gold 
uncounted. Yet perhaps few could have felt a more sincere re- 
spect or sympathy. She went with me to the door, and down to 
the favorite tree also, stooping to fill my pocket again with the 
mellow fruit. She did not talk much, but laid her hand lovingly 
on my shoulder at parting, and said, while her cheek grew paler, 
and unuttered grief mingled with her smile, “Be a good girl, my 
child, and be happy while you can ; but always be good.” 

That was years ago; Aunt Rachel is an “old maid” now—the 
soft, black hair has many a silver thread, and the gentle brow 
many lines that tell of trouble and of years. But now, let me tell 
the crowning excellence; the noble proof that she deserves to be 
the heroine of a brighter and far loftier story than this humble 
offering of an admiring, loving heart. Aunt Rachel did not die, 
nor did she sue for a breach of promise ; she went about her daily 
pursuits, and her ordinary cares and charities, with closed lips and 
a sealed heart. She did not call down “ Heaven’s curse” upon 
the man she loved, but who had chosen beauty and wealth to the 
moral beauty and spiritual wealth of one he could not but deeply 
esteem. She was not disappointed in love; that had made her 
happy and young—had been to her the one star amid her dark- 
ened home-life—the one hope of peace and joy. She had dreamed 
of quiet days and affectionate companionship—of a thousand acts 
of devotion she could do for him—of a thousand things that were 
tender, kind and beautiful that he would do for her—and how 
much of all that was worthy could they both accomplish in the 
love-lit way they were to tread. 

The future had seemed illumined, and so indeed it was by the 
light that was in her—the pure light of love, and faith, and hope. 
No! it was not in love she had been disappointed, but in the want 
of love; in the preponderance of worldly desires and aims—in a 
weak seeking of the outward forms of loveliness, forgetful of the 
just worship due the soul. She had tasted the charmed waters of 
the clear well-spring of love; they were sweet and healthful— 
should she quaff instead evermore the bitter ones of hate? True, 


the beautiful dream of a home was broken ; she must still meekly 
bear up under the heavy burden of domestic grievances, and must 
still yearn for a sympathy she could not find in those allied to her 
by ties of blood. She must toil, and bear much of mortification 


and sorrow from those immeasurably beneath her, but whom it 
was her duty still to befriend and comfort. But should she crush 
out from her bruised and wounded spirit all the sweet light that had 
revelled there, making her thorny way a pathof roses? She felt it 
was no sin to love, even though the object of her affection had 
failed to attain the manly standard she had set up for him in her 
own lofty soul. So Aunt Rachel went on, paler and with sadden- 


ed eyes, yet always with a kindly smile, in the way assigned her, 


Doubtless, she marvelled at times why that way was rough—why 
she had not found happiness; and sighed, perhaps, that it was so 
long, too—that the end was so distant. Still she went on with 
no complaining, no ill-temper, no shrinking from the way’s sharp 


roughness; leaving no duty unperformed, and going out of her 
way often to seek others still more trying—always kind, benevo- 


lent, industrious and prudent. 

Aunt Rachel grew older and still more plain. She had offers, 
too—some of worthy, honest men, who could in a measure appre- 
ciate her Christian virtues, and admire her noble, self-sacrificing 
course. ‘To them she simply replied, that she gratefully acknow- 
ledged the honor of their choice, but she could never love them 
as a wife should love one to whom she was united. Perhaps they 
would have gladly risked all that, could they have seen her the 
presiding genius of their homes, the worthy guide to their mother- 
less children. But she was firm in her principles, and did not do 


what nine-tenths of the world think they have a right to do—give 
their vows with an absent or palsied heart, and their hands to the 
clasp they would shun, were it not for the fear of being what Aunt 
Rachel was, an o!d maid, or for a fine house, or a few hundred 
acres unencumbered save by a lord they loathed. Years went by, 
and brought her many sorrows, and still her full share of toil. 
She came to be homeless at last; and yet she never could be 
homeless, for every house would open its doors to her—the angel 
of patience and mercy, the nurse of the sick, the comforter of age 
and sorrow, the skilful assistant in all useful labors. No! Aunt 
Rachel never will be homeless; for wherever the firelight shines 


on truthful, honest faces—wherever the spirit of virtuous admira- 
tion for genuine worth dwells—there is Aunt Rachel’s home; 
there is she honored and beloved, as those alone can be who live 
and labor for the good of others, and not merely for their own 
selfish enjoyment. 

The “old maid,” Aunt Rachel, has lived long, and lived well. 
She has never married; but she has done more real good, has 
borne her hard lot with more of brave, true courage and patience, 
than many who glory in the name of wife—though they may never 
have even thought on a wife’s requirements, much less met and 
performed them with a cheerful brow and a sunny soul. She will 
be loved and trusted, sought and attended, all the days it pleases 
God to give her; and when her last work is done on earth, and 
her last duties smilingly finished, meekly and quietly will she 
sleep to waken where they “neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as the angels of God.” ‘Though “she be dead, yet 
shall she live ” in grateful, mourning hearts, and her name become 
a word of blessing and of hope. Noble mothers will say, “Be an 
Aunt Rachel, my child, and we shall never blush to call you an 
‘old maid.’” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
IN DREAMS, 


The night is fall of dreams of thee, 
In dreams thy spirit walks with mine, 

Thou whisperest words of love to me, 
In dreams I still am thine. 

Again in dreams thy voice is heard, 
That bound mo with its spell, 

And tells me in each whispering word, 
That still thou lov'st me well. 


In dreams I'm sitting by that shore, 
And thou art by my side; 

We list to the din of o¢ean’s roar, 
And we trace the ebbing tide. 


And in that tide our fate was writ, 
Although we read it not; 

And little deemed our love like it 
Awhile would flow—so soon forgot. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


AN UNDERGROUND STORY. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


From Milan we went to Parma, and having spent a week in the 
latter city, Wardwell and myself bought horses to carry us to St. 
Stefano, the man of whom we bought them pledging himscif to 
buy them back at any time within a month, if we did not injure 
them, only deducting a moderate price for their use. St. Stefano 
is at the head waters of the Taro, and distant from Parma some 
five-and-forty miles. It is nestled away at the foot of the Appe- 
nines, and we had been invited hitherto by our friend Montallo, 
who owned an extensive vineyard there. We had first met Mi- 
chael Montallo in Genoa, and as a warm intimacy sprang up be- 
tween us, and as he promised us any amount of pleasure, we ac- 
cepted his invitation to visit him. He had gone on a few days in 
advance to prepare for our coming. 

We were fortunate in our horses, for we obtained two noble 
ones, and their keeper assured us that if we started betimes in the 
morning we should have no difficulty in reaching St. Stefano be- 
fore night. We started early—only half an hour after the sun 
was up—and as the road followed the bank of the Taro nearly all 
the way, the ride was a delightful one. It was only three o’clock 
when we reached Compiano, which was only ten miles from Mon- 
tallo’s residence. After leaving this place we left the river, and 
found ourselves among the mountains, the road winding around 
among lofty spurs of the range. We had ‘reached a point where 
the path crossed a swift mountain torrent, and had just passed the 
bridge, when a dozen horsemen appeared before us. There was 
no mistaking those habits; the tall, peaked hat, with its gaudy 
band ; the short, embroidered jackets; the blue shirts, and the 
leathern belts with their load of weapons. 

“ Stand and deliver!” were the first words we heard ; and after 
a few moments hesitation we concluded to obey. We begged of 
them to allow us to retain our portmanteaus and clothing, but 
they would allow us nothing. They were dark, savage-looking 
men, long inured to crime, and I could find nothing of that ro- 
mance about them which I had so often heard of in connection 
with the Italian banditti; but on the contrary, they were low, vul- 
gar looking fellows, with a hang-dog look, that forbade all thought 
of any such thing as a “lady-love” in connection with them. 
They took our portmanteaus, with all our clothing, our watches 
and money, and then bade us goon. I found myself lighter in 
burden to the amount of five hundred dollars in money, a watch 
worth a hundred more, and clothing worth perhaps another hun- 
dred. Wardwell had been wise enough to leave most of his money 
in Parma, so his loss was not so much. So when we reached 
Montallo’s our pleasure was somewhat damped. 

“Never mind,” he said, when we had told our story, “I have 
clothing enough, and if you have escaped Dalmarto and his band 
with your lives, you should consider yourselves fortunate.” 

“ Then they are known ?” said I. 

“Known!” repeated my host, with a dubious shrug of the 
shoulders, “I should think they were. Why, they have been the 
pest of these mountain regions for over eight years. Right here 
is the only handy pass over the mountains to Genoa, and these 
villains have grown fat in purse on the heavy robberies they have 
committed. They are the terror of all travellers, and the plague 
of all officers and soldiers.” 

“ Then they cannot be soldiers.” 

“Why bless you, no. More than two hundred soldiers have 
spent a fortnight at a time about their haunts without effect. To 
a stranger an account of the escapes they have made would be in- 
credible. Sometimes they are here, and sometimes there ; but 
the moment a party of soldiers heave in sight they are nowhere !” 

That evening Montallo entertained us with an account of Dal- 
marto’s exploits, and I was glad he did, for thereby I was enabled 
to go to bed a happy man. The loss of, my property seemed as 
nothing, for I could only feel thankfal that I was alive. On the 
following morning we had an opportunity to look about, and never 
did I find myself in a more charming spot. Montallo’s place was 
in a deep, wide valley, or vale, with noble mountains upon either 
hand, and his vineyards extending up the slopes on both sides. 

From his place it was only about thirty miles over across to Genoa, 
and as he could carry all his wine over upon males, his extensive 
vineyards were profitable. He kept a dozen men at work most of 
the time, besides the muleteers. He was a wealthier man than I 
had supposed. 

Two days were spent in wandering about his premises, and vis- 
iting his extensive wine vaults, and on the morning of the third 
day he proposed to visit the great cave of Castello. 


“Tt is a great place,” said our host, “and a place which no one 
has yet fully explored. It was accidentally found some years ago 
by a poor peasant, who had lost some goats, and was up there 
searching for them. But come, you shall see for yourselves.” 

At seven o’clock we mounted our mules and set out, and after 
travelling some six miles along a winding path among crags and 
cliffs, we began to ascend a mountain. It was a tedious ride up 
the rough, circuitous path, but we managed to take it pleasantly, 
and at length our host bade us stop. We were now upon a broad 
table of rock, with a perpendicular descent of some hundred feet 
upon one hand, and upon the other the mountain still towered up 
above us. We hitched the mules to some dwarf-pines that grew 


out from a fissure in the rock, and then having taken our torches, 


we prepared to follow our leader. These torches were huge lamps, 
made to hang on wooden handles, something after the fashion of 
the torches carried by engine-men. 

Each of us took a torch, a loaf of bread, and a flask of wine, 
and then set out. For a distance of twenty rods, or more, we 
climbed up a steep ascent, and here we came upon another table, 
only much smaller than the first. Upon this, standing close in to 
the side of the mountain, was a huge detached rock, and back of 
this we found the entrance to the cave. It was a rough, jagged 
aperture, some ten feet in diameter, with only a scene of darkness 
beyond. Montallo entered first, and we followed. For a distance 


of about twenty feet we passed through a tunnel not varying much 
in height from the entrance, and after this the way began to widen 
and expand, until we found ourselves in a vast chamber, the ex- 
tremities of which were lost in utter gloom. The floor was quite 
smooth, but had a descent as we went on. Through this hall we 
travelled nearly four handred feet, and then we came to a place 
where we had to crawl along upon our hands and knees ; but this 
was only a few feet, and then we found ourselves in a hall not so 
large as the first, but vastly more grand, for the walls were hung 
all over with stalactites, and as the light of our torches struck on 
the flashing pendants, the place had the appearance of one vast 


stelliferous dome. 

After feasting our eyes upon this for a while, we passed on to 
another cave, still smaller than the others, and here we saw pas- 
sages leading off in all directions. They were narrow and high, 
seeming like vast fissures where the rock had split asunder. Into 
one of these I entered alone, and as the way seemed straight, I 
kept on for some distance, the thought of finding any difficulty in 
getting back never once entering my head. I did not notice that 
thongh the way seemed straight as I was going, yct it had slightly 
radiating branches going back. At length the floor became rough, 
and while I held the torch above my head, and looked only upon 
the floor, to see that my footing was sure, an intervening spur 
caught my light and threw it from my hand. For an instant the 
fallen flame quivered with its expiring throes—and then I was in 
utter darkness. I groped about until I found my torch, and then 
I turned to make my way back. My eyes were of no more use 
than was my lighted torch; but I fancied I had not gone far, and 
that a few moments groping would lead me to my companions. 


But ere long I felt that something must be wrong, and then I 
remembered that I had my apparatus for lighting cigars with me, 
and after a while I managed to re-light my torch. Strange that I 
had not thought of this before. However, the way was once more 
light, and I pushed on, and ere long I came out into a large 
apartment, and was upon the point of calling for my friends, when 
I discovered that I was in a place where I had not been befpre. 
Again I called out with all my power, but only the startling echoes 
of my own voice replied. But my eye caught a passage that I 
was sure led back towards the spot where I had left my compan- 
ions, and I started into it. I had not gone fifty feet before I came 
to a point where the passage branched off in three different ways, 
but I took the one which led straight on, and followed it until I 
was satisfied that I was on the wrong track. To go back I con- 
sidered the safest way, so back I turned; but ere I had gone ten 
rods I found the way divided into two branches. I had not no- 
ticed this before. Without much hesitation I took the one that 
led to the right, for it seemed to me that that was the one by which 
I had come. 

And on I went—on, on—and by-and-by I had the peculiar sat- 
isfaction of being convinced that I had made another mistake. I 
stopped and pondered ; and at length I resolved that I would take 
some path and follow as long as I could. I was now in a small 
chamber, the walls and ceiling of which were only of dark rock, 
and which had three outlets. 1 chose the one that I fancied would 
lead me aright, and pushed on. I had heard of people’s being 
lost and dying amid the interminable labyrinths of these vast cav- 
erns, and it is not strange that such thoughts made me a little un- 
easy, to say the least. But on I went, sometimes thinking I must 
be right, and, at others, that I was wrong. I passed through four 
more chambers, one of them as large as any I had entered, and 
finally I struck into a low, narrow passage which had a gradual 
descent. After travelling this some distance I stopped. The way 
was very descending now, and often I had to step down from one 
crag to another, sometimes letting myself down by my hands, 
where the perpendicular descent was great. It seemed that I must 
be going down into the bowels of the mountain ; but after a while 
I pushed on again. 

And it was well that I did, for I had not gone twenty steps be- 
fore I saw a faint glimmer of light ahead. I put my torch behind 
me, so as to be sure, and there was no mistake. This glimmer 
was descending, being certainly twenty degrees below me. But 
down I went, and when I had reached the point where the light 
came in, I found it to be a low, narrow aperture, the wide passage 
I had been following taking an abrupt turn to the left, and leading 
away into utter darkness. I crawled out into this aperture, and 


found that I was upon a sort of shelf, about half way up the wall 


of a wide chamber, and into this chamber the light came from two 
directions—from a narrow fissure overhead, and from an entrance 
on the floor nearly opposite from where I was. I held my torch 
out into the cave, and could see that the bottom was not far from 
twelve feet from where I was perched upon the shelf. And I saw 
more, too. But wait. 

Slowly and carefully I made my way to the edge of the shelf, 
and then having found secure clutching places for my hands I 
worked my way over and let my body down, andin a moment 
more I reached the bottom of the cave in safety. Of course my 
torch was extinguished, but I could sce well enough without; and 
almost the first thing upon which my eyes fell was—my own 
portmanteau ! 


Of course I knew that I was in the robbers’ cave. It wasa wide 
cavern, with a rough, uneven floor, and upon every hand were 
piled up heaps of booty. There were many bales of dry goods, 
many casks, and, in short, every conceivable thing that travellers 
could carry across the mountains. Upon one sidé I saw a huge 
chest, which I tried to move, but coul! not. It was firmly locked, 


and I supposed it must contain what of money and jewels the 
bandits had to store away. I opened my portmantean, and found 
my property untouched, only ny gold was missing. 

But I waited not long here. I took my portmanteau, and had 
resolved to take it off, when the thought occurred to me that if 
the villains should return and find anything missing they might 
take alarm and make off with their mosc valuable booty, and fur- 
thermore, as my portmanteau was but little compared with the gold 
I had lost, I put it back where I had found it, and then taking 
my torch, made my way to the place where the light came in upon 
the floor. I found here an aperture only about three feet high, 
and some six feet in width, and having crawled through this I 
found myself in a deep ravine, and upon turning about I was sur- 
prised to find that I could not see the hole from whence I had 
come. But the mystery was soon explained. In coming out I 
had slid down a gentle descent, and an overhanging shelf of rock 
completely concealed the entrance. I should have said before, but 
may as well say here, that from the bottom of the cave the aper- 
ture through which I had gained access could not be seen, for the 
shelf extended some two or three feet out from the wall, and thus 
hid the place ; so I doubt if the robbers ever discovered the secret. 

This ravine in which I found myself after leaving the cavern, 
was long, narrow, and deep, with almost perpendicular walls, but 
I could sce that near me was the end of it, where the solid wall 
arose upon three sides, and I knew of course that the outlet must 
be the other way. So onJI hastened, and at length came to the 
place of egress, which was very narrow, and hidden among a thick 
clump of trees. When I reached the confine of this stunted copse 
I found myself upon the western side of the mountain! So I must 
have made my way entirely through the giant rock. 

It was an easy matter to find the path from here; with quick 
steps I started for the otherside. I remembered a peculiar clump 
of trees I had noticed in the morning on the top of the mountains, 
and as I could sce this now, I had a safe guide. The way was 
toilsome, and just as the sun was sinking to rest I reached the 
broad table where we had left our mules; and shortly my com- 
panions joined me. I told them my story, and it was received 
with many expressions of almost incredulous wonder. 

* We reached home safe and hungry, and on the next morning 
Montallo hastened off to St. Stefano, where he gave an account of 
my discovery to an officer. The next morning I found, when I 
arose, a detachment of fifty soldiers under my window, waiting for 
me to guide them to the banditti’s cave. Soon after breakfast I 
joined them. Wardwell and Montallo accompanied us, and by 
eight o’clock we were ready tosetout. It was eleven o’clock when 
we reached the mouth of the robbers’ cave, and having satisfied 
ourselves that there was no one within we entered. The officers 
were astonished beyond measure. It was soon arranged that the 
soldiers should remain concealed about the place until the bandits 
came, so my companions and myself set out on our return. 

On the evening of the following day the soldiers came back, 
with the robbers with them, seven in number, having left five dead 
in the ravine on the mountain. Before I left Montallo’s dwelling, 
Dalmarto and his men were hung, and the people were once moro 
able to travel in safety. I received back my property in full, and 
a small sum of gold besides ; but the warm blessings I received 
from the relieved people were of more value than all else. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
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a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of discoveries, 
and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere. at home or abroad, each 
number being complete in itself. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into its ; there are enough contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its quaties sect or clique. This work is 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, — and graphic miscellany, just such as 
any father. brother or friend wo place in the hands of a family circle. It 
is in all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor. as below, shall receive the 
Magazine for one year, or any person sending us eight subscribers and eight 
doliars, at one time, shall receive a copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Broufield Streets, Boston. 
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JOHN GRIGG, ESQ., PHILADELPHIA, 

The accompanying portrait is a correct likeness of a 
gentleman well-known and highly esteemed in Philadel- 
phia, as one of her richest and worthiest citizens, a man 
emphatically the architect of his own fortunes. He has 
been distinguished through life for energy of character, 
directness of 6 e, indefatigable industry, promptness, 
decision and high principle, and as such, may be cited as 
an example for imitation. Some few since we 
saw, for the first time, in a newspaper, a few brief “‘ hints 
to young men about commencing business,” and were 
struck with their directness and soundness. We sup- 
posed them to be culled from various sources, but after- 
wards learned that they were the production of one mind, 
and were maxims deduced from the experience of one 
who had practised what he epee subject of this 
sketch. ‘The tone of these hints was high. Looking to 
the accumulation of wealth as a means, they suggested 
its attainment by honorable methods, and through the 
practice of habits calculated to elevate the character and 
strengthen the mind. Weshall refer to these hints again 
after speaking of their author. Few persons who have 
attained position and wealth have commenced life less 
conspicuously than John Grigg. An orphan farmer boy, 
no ene could have predicted of him in childhood that ‘4 
would one day become one of the wealthiest individuals 
in one of the finest cities of the Union. But he had 
“that within which passeth show.” He had a stro 
mind and a brave heart, and his very position dovdeged 
in him the virtue of self-reliance. At an early age he ex- 
changed the life of a farmer for that of a sailor, which 
he followed for a certain period, until he had mastered 
the details of the nautical profession. On abandoning 
the sea, he passed a or more in Richmond, Virginia, 
where he employed his time to great advantage in study- 
ing mathematics. But he was too poor to devote him- 
self for any length of time exclusively to self-culture. 
He had his way to make in the worl, and he was re- 
solved to do it. Removing to Ohio, he soon became 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas and Chancery, in 
Warren county, and was so devoted to his duties there, 
says Hon. Thomas Corwin, “he often wrote from fifteen 
to eighteen hours, every twenty-four for weeks together.” 
This excessive assiduity impaired his health, and com- 
pelled him to change his business. We next find him 
engaged in the woollen cloth factory of Joel Scott, Esq., in Scott 
county, on the Elkhorn Creek, Kentucky. He became superin- 
tendent of Mr. Scott’s establishment at Georgetown, and rendered 
himself a most valuable man in the position, for his industry and 
intelligence soon enzbled him to master all the minutiz of the 
business. In the year 1816, however, he quitted Mr. Scott, who 

arted from him with great regret, and went to Philadelphia, to 

ook for an opening in a more exciting atmosphere. Business 
was then in a very depressed state, Mr. Grigg was comparatively 
without means, and was about abandoning his purpose of settling 
on the Atlantic seaboard, when he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
B. Warner, a thriving bookseller, who, with a quick appreciation 
of character, immediately engaged him as a clerk. Mr. Grigg 
mastered the details of the bookselling business as readily as he 
had the duties of clerk of the Ohio court and superintendent of the 
woollen factory, and Mr. Warner found that he had secured an 
invaluable assistant. A memorandum found after Mr. Warner’s 
death, contained these words : “I consider John Grigg as possess- 
ing a peculiar talent for the bookselling business—rery industrious, 
and from three years’ observation (the time he has been employed 
in my business) have found nothing in his conduct to raise a doubt 
of his possessing correct principles.” As an instance of the labor 
he was willing to assume, we may here mention, that soon after 
engaging with Mr. Warner, he learned the name of every book in 
the store, its price and the place where to find it, so that he was 
able at once to lay 
his hand on it when 
calledfor. On the 
death of Mr. War- 
ner, he was em- 
ployed by the ex- 
ecutors to settle the 
affairs of the firm, 
a complicated and 
laborious business, 
which he executed 
to the satisfaction 
of all parties. The 
accomplishment ot 
this duty left him 
once more with the 
“ world before him 
where to choose.” 
Conversing about 
his prospects with 
his fiend, Mr. Jo- 
Cushing, of 
lat- 
ter said, “ Rely on 
yourself ; you can- 
not fail to succeed, 
and you will one 
day astonish 
self and the 
trade of the coun- 


seller on his own 
account. His ex- 


JOHN GRIGG, ESQ. 


revolutionized it. His mercantile foresight taught him when to 
carry seil,and when to reef in the voyage of life. Thus the finan- 
cial whirlwind of 1836 and 1837 passed harmlessly by him. He 
foresaw the prostration of the United States Bank, transferred his 
investments from stock to real estate, and when the crisis came, 
which ruined so many of his contemporaries, his own fortune was 
secure and unshaken. Outside of the circle of his own business, 
Mr. Grigg liberally invested capital in the various enterprises of 
his day. He was an early and large stockholder in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; he purchased extensive properties in Mississippi 
and Illinois, while he has beautified his adopted city by the erec- 
tion of many elegant dwellings. The possession of great wealth 
never seduced Mr. Grigg into the habits of ostentation and extrav- 
agance, which are not only intrinsically evil, but vicious as ex- 
ample. His good taste and his sound principles have preserved 
him from the seductions of opulence. Yet he has not fallen into 
the other extreme of meanness and penne. Through many 
an unseen channel his beneficence has flowed forth, conferring 
blessings in its path. He is fond of helping others to help them- 
selves, for he understands the true philosophy of giving assistance. 
To his employees, and to those who have been in his employ, he 
has ever evinced a princely liberality. Mr. Grigg’s own success 
has not blinded him to the fact that mercantile pursuits are to be 
engaged in with due caution. He is aware of the important fact 
that ninety-seven out of every one hundred merchants fail; and 
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he is fond of expatiating on the importance and safety of 
agriculture as a profession. In his opinion, nearly all 
our schools ought tobeagricultural. He takes the same 
view of agricultural pursuits which the most enlightened 
men of all have entertained. We cannot better 
close this brief sketch than by giving some extracts from 
Mr. Grigg’s “ Hints to Young Men about commencing 
Business,” and we t that we cannot quote them en - 
tire. They are of universal —— and moreover 
afford a key to the character of their author: “‘ Be indus- 
trious and economical. Waste neither time nor money 
in small and useless pleasures and indulgences. If the 
young can be induced to begin to save the moment they 
enter on the paths of life, the way will ever become easier 
before them, and they will not fail to attain a competency, 
and that without denying themselves any of the real 
necessaries and comforts of life.—To industry and econ- 
omy, add self-reliance. Do not take too much advice.— 
Remember that punctuality is the mother of confidence. 
It is not enough that the merchant fulfils his engage- 
ments: he must do what he undertakes precisely at the 
time, as well as in the way he agreed to. It is often the 
case that diligence in employments of less consequence 
is the most successful introduction to great enterprises.— 
Let the young merchant remember that selfishness is the 
meanest of vices, and it is the parent of a thousand more. 

—Be frank. Say what you mean. Do what you say. 

So shall your friends know and take it for granted that 

you mean to do what is just and right.—Accustom your- 
self to think vigorously.— early; and in choosing 

a wife, a man should look first, at the heart; second, at 

the mind; and third, at the n.—The business man 

should be continually on the watch for information, and 

ideas that will throw light on his path ; and he should be 

an attentive reader of all practical books, especially 

those relating to business, trade, etc., as well as a patron 

of useful and ennobling literature.—Never forget a favor, 

for ingratitude is the t trait in a man’s Al- 

ways honor your country, and remember that our coun- 

try is the very best poor man’s country in the world.” 


INTERIOR OF A HOUSE IN JAVA. 
Our engraving exhibits an interior view of the principal 
apartment of a house in Java, and the way in which the 
Javanese live. The room is constructed of bamboo, and the floor 
is covered with mats. With the exception of the perpendicular 
height, it resembles very much the cabin of a ship with berths on 
each side. The occupants of these little side dens, when they 
wish to be private, can draw the curtains; and on each side isa 
sort of a settee, convenient for lounging, and for ascending to and 
descending from the inner recesses. Here we see a group of persons 
of both sexes—or rather, we should say, ladies and gentlemen. 
But we confess that these same Javanese are not in our style of 
beauty. There seems to be a degree of abandon and social famil- 
iarity among the congregated inmates, which would hardly be 
tolerated in more civilized communities. The lady on our left, 
who is inhaling the fragrance of a flower, may be, for aught we 
know, and probably is, a Javanese Venus; but beside the Medi- 
cean, or the Venus of Milo, she would hardly “enchant the 
world.” There is, on the whole, quite an air of neatness about 
this Javanese domicil. In architecture, the Javanese surpass the 
other natives of the eastern archipelago; and many structures of 
stone and brick, some in a ¥ of superior — cence (as, for 
instance, the temple of Boro Budor), exist in different parts of the 
island. But the art of building has declined since the middle of 
the 13th century, and the modern Javanese do not even understand 
the art of turning an arch, though arches are secn in every ancient 
structure remaining in Java. The karatons, or palaces of the na- 
tive princes, are walled enclosures, laid out on a uniform plan, and 
comprising numer- 
ous buildings ; they 
were formerly con- 
structed of hewn 
stone, but at pres- 
ent consist of ill- 
burnt bricks and 
ill-concocted mor- 
tar. After these, the 
better sort of resi- 
are 
s, & WO 

ery from the 
Sanscrit; and the 
edifice is, therefore, 
probably of Indian 
origin. In most of 
these a thatched 
roof is supported 
by four wooden pil- 
lars, round which 
is an awning of 
light materials, 
supported by 

movable pro 
bamboo; and the 
whole is closed in 
by a temporary 
ivided 
nto apartments by 
light partitions. 
The chief materi- 
als of the houses of 
the Javanese are 


most abundant, 
will not exceed the 
value of sixty days 
labor. In the dwell- 
ings of the chiefs 
there is generally, 
in a conspicuous 
the se, & 

ind of stato bed, 
rather for display 
than use; but an 
ordinary bed is 
usually only the 
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“CLUBS FOR THE PICTORIAL 
AWARDING THE PRIZES. 

According to our agreement, we now proceed to award the prizes 
which were offered for the New Year’s subscriptions—in doing 
which, we cheerfully wish those who have won them, perfect satis- 
faction and much enjoyment of the same. 

1. A. Wuirner, of Ashburnham, Mass., having sent 266 sub- 
scribers, making the first largest club, will receive an elegant first 
class P1ano Forte, rosewood case, of the best Boston workman- 
ship, warranted in all respects. Value, $300. 

2. B. Frinx, of Norwich, New York, having sent 251 subscrib- 
ers, making the second largest club, will receive a superior ENGLISH 
Lever Gotp Warcu, with a rich gold chain, seals and key, new, 
and warranted perfect in all respects. Value, $200. 

3. F. V. Butrincn, Charlestown, Mass., having sent 234 sub- 
scribers, making the third largest club, will receive a library of 
Hunprep Bouxp Vo.umes of new and valuable books, 
embracing biographies, histories, novels, records of travel, etc. 
Value, $150. 

4. J.C. Terry, of St. Paul, Minnesota, having sent 138 subscrib- 
ers, making the fourth largest club, will receive a superb ENGLISH 
Dovsie Gov, silver mounted, with shot and powder 
pouch, game bag and fixtures, a reliable weapon. Value, $100. 

5. D. MitcHett, of Bridgewater, Mass., having sent 122 sub- 
scribers, making the fifth largest club, will receive a Lapy’s Gop 
Warcu, new, elegantly set in gold, with a rich enamel back, best 
Geneva workmanship, and warranted. Value, $80. 

6. T. Harvie, of Dubuque, Iowa, having sent 120 subscribers, 
making the sixth largest club, will receive a superior ENGLISH 
Sirver Lever Watcna, new, warranted in all respects a 
perfect instrument and timekeeper. Value, $60. 

7. Georce Corton, of Delevan, Wisconsin, having sent 114 
subscribers, making the seventh largest club, will receive an elegant 
American RiF ce, silver mounted, new, and of the best make, 
with powder-flask and fixtures—a superb weapon. Value, $55. 

8. A. S. Topp, of Pultneyville, New York, having sent 101 
subscribers, making the eighth largest club, will receive a fine Rip- 
Sappe and Bripie made to our own order, of the best E 
lish stock, by William Holmes, 25 Tremont Row, Boston, wit 
curb and snaffle bits, and all the fixtures perfect. Value, $50. 

9. R. D. Suiru, of Geneva, Wisconsin, having sent 74 sub- 
scribers, making the ninth largest club, will receive a richly wrought 
Purse, suitable for a gentleman or lady, and containing Tuirty 
Dotiars. Value, $35. 


10. O. RamspeE tt, of Jersey Shore, Penn., having sent 62 sub- 
scribers, making the tenth largest club, will receive an EnGLisH 
Sirver Watcu, a new and perfect timekeeper, and in all respects 
suitable for a young lad or miss attending school. Value, $25. 

11. T. Dow, of Whitewater, Wisconsin, having sent 52 sub- 
scribers, making the eleventh largest club, will receive a fine heavy 
Gotp Seat Rin¢, elaborately wrought, and with the initials of 
the winner cut upon the stone. Value, $20. 

12. T. McNass, of Patterson, N.J., having sent 51 subscribers, 
making the twelfth largest club, will receive tive large and beautiful 
Steet Encravines, cach one exhibiting some interesting scene, 
framed in gilt, parlor ornaments. Value, $18. 


J. M. Reynoxps, of Pultneyville, N. Y., having sent 50 sub- 
scribers, will receive E1gut Bounp VOLS. or THE PICTORIAL. 


J. M. Tomutnson, of Charlestown, Ohio, having sent 50 sub- 
scribers, will receive E1gut Bounp VOLs. oF THE PicTORIAL. 


D. 8S. Jackson, Council Bluff, Iowa, having sent us 50 sub- 
scribers, will receive Bounp Vo Ls. or THE PicToRIAL. 


J. K. Atexanper, of Franklin, Indiana, having sent us 50 sub- 
scribers, will receive E1gut Bounp VOLS. oF THE PICTORIAL. 
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SPLINTERS. 


++.» The Episcopal Recorder condemns Dickens’s last work, 
“ Little Dorritt,”’ as irreligious. 

«+e Candles resembling the finest wax are now made from 
coal and from the peat bogs of Ireland. 

++». Our very manner is a thing of importance. A kind 
“no” is often far more agreeable than a rough “ yes.” 

++. The captain general of Havana lately gave a banquet to 
the officers of all American vessels that were then in port. 

-+». A negro lately violated (so the Post says) the Sabbath 
by playing a fiddle on Sunday. 

-++» Prince Lucien Bonaparte is now a member of nearly all 
the scientific academies of the old world. 

woe. Whe salary of the governor of Mississippi, by a recent act 
of the legislature, has been raised to the sum of $5000. 

+++. The English poison at the rate of about 6,000,000 China- 
men per annum with the opium trade they forced on China. 

-.+. He who has energy enough to root out vice, should go a 
step further and plant virtue in its stead. 

«+e. A “sufficiency” has been defined as “a little more than a 
person has already.” A true bill. 

«+». When you have nothing to say, say nothing—that is 
unless you are an orator or a debater. 

+++. The State of Pennsylvania possesses property to the value 
of $581,000,000, with a popalation of 2,300,000. 

.++. A great effort is making in New Haven to resuscitate the 
Jerome Clock Company. It employed 200 or 300 workmen. 

++s. The flour and grain dealers of Philadelphia are making 
an effort to establish a new bank. 

+++» Dr. Parker, of San Jacinto, Texas, has been killing a 
bear a day for some weeks past. 

+++. The U.S. Supreme Court have decided that the President 
cannot commute a sentence, though he may grant a pardon. / 

+++. “Copper and iron have been found in the blood of human 
beings.” Yes, and brass in their faces. 

+++» The directors of the Boston and Maine Railroad have dis- 
Continued the practice of selling season tickets. 


POSTAL REFORM—MONEY ORDERS, 

A very energetic movement is now making for the purpose of 
obtaining from government a reform in our post-office system, and 
large meetings of business men and others, having this object in 
view, have already been held in New York, Boston, and other 
places. To Mr. Pliny Miles, who has devoted much time and 
thought to the subject, and whose position, as a clerk in the post- 
office department at Washington, afforded him an opportunity of 
practically examining the operation of the present system, belongs 
the credit of having “set this ball in motion.” His able pamphlet 
on “ Postal Reform,” which we have heretofore briefly noticed, 
has been received with very general favor. 

The following are the principal changes demanded by the re- 
formers: 1, Uniform postage of two cents on letters, and a cheap 
uniform rate for printed matter. 2, Receiving-houses and letter- 
carriers for the collection and delivery of letters in cities and prin- 
cipal towns, without extra charge. 3, Money orders for sums not 
exceeding twenty-five dollars to be drawn by the principal post- 
offices on each. 4, Compulsory prepayment to be abolished, and 
double postage to be charged on all mail matter not prepaid. 
5, All dead letters to be returned to the writers, and whenever 
possible, without opening. 6, The postage on all franked matter 
to be paid by the government. 

Some of the above items admit of discussion; but with regard 
to the establishment of a system furnishing a safe and conven- 
ient means of remitting money, there can be but one opinion. 
The British government have adopted a very simple plan of 
money orders, the details of which may be found in Mr. Miles’s 
excellent pamphlet, and which has been found to work admirably 
in Great Britain, where it has been in operation for a series of 
years. An order is drawn by the postmaster of one town on the 
postmaster of another for a sum of money to be paid, on the 
receipt of a “letter of advice,” which contains the name and call- 
ing of the payee, and the name and calling of the remitter. The 
“advice of money order” is sent by the first mail to the post- 
master on whom the order is drawn, and is his authority for pay- 
ing the money order whenever it is presented. In the money let- 
ter there is a blank form of receipt to be signed by the payee— 
namely, the person to whom the order is payable. The “ advice” 
is signed by the postmaster sending and the postmaster receiv- 
ing it. 

“‘ The safety of the money order,” says Mr. Miles, “ consists in 
the information necessary to have it paid—the full name and oc- 
cupation of the remitter—being only known to the sender and 
receiver, and the postmaster on whom the order is drawn. If the 
mail is robbed or lost, the postmaster failing to get his ‘advice’ 
by due course, will not pay the order if it is presented, until he 
gets the necessary ‘advice’ or instruction. If the person to whom 
the order is addressed knows the full name and occupation of the 
sender, so that it is not necessarily in the letter accompanying the 
order, or if—as the public are partially instructed—the name in 
full and occupation are sent by another day’s post, and not accom- 
panying the money order, any thief or mail robber who might get 
the order will find it of no use to him, as he cannot give the in- 
formation necessary for having it cashed.” The order and letter 
of advice bear the same number. During sixteen years, five hun- 
dred and twenty millions of dollars have been remitted in this 
way in Great Britain, and not one dollar in five hundred thousand 
has been lost to the remitter by any fault of the system, any crime 
or casualty. Is it not worth while to introduce this plan here? 
As detailed by Mr. Miles, it appears simple and feasible. The 
commission charged in England is less than one per cent., and no 
one would begrudge a moderate charge for a plan that appears 
to secure perfect safety for the remittance. Almost every one is 
interested in this question, and we trust that no means will be left 
untried for the reform in this particular, which is so much needed. 


Binpine.—Having extended the facilities for prompt and neat 
work in our binding department, we are now prepared to bind all 
works handed in to us, at the lowest prices, and in the best pos- 
sible manner. Books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, will all 
be bound in any desired form; our own works being finished as 
heretofore, and at the same prices. 


Dr. Batt.—This gentleman, so well known by his recently 
published book of travels in China, and who, last fall, froze his 
feet and hands badly during a night he passed on the White 
Mountains, has, we are happy to learn, nearly recovered from his 
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“Tue ContraBanpist.”—We hear much, from all quarters, 
in praise of this interesting and admirably written story, now pub- 
lishing in our columns. The author will be henceforth one of our 
regular contributors. 


+ > 
+ > 


Our next Numper —Among the striking features of our next 
number will be two large pictures by Billings, engraved in the best 
style, depicting the “Storm of Chapultepec,” and the “ Battle of 
Buena Vista.” They are both brilliant works of art. 


Trouste AnEAD.—It is said that the allies are resolved to 
capture all Russian vessels transferred to the citizens of the United 
States since the commencement of the Eastern war. ‘“ Catch a 


weasel asleep.” 


woe 

Porrraits.—D. C. Johnston, and his son, Thomas Johnston, 

who inherits his father’s talents, are taking excellent likenesses at 
their rooms, 257 Washington Street. 


Bacx Numpers.—We can send all new or old subscribers the 
back numbers of our paper to January Ist, making the work com- 
plete for the current year, or any previous number desired. 


BOSTON MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 

On our last page we present two views, representing the ex- 
terior of the new “ Mercantile Building,” at the corner of Sum- 
mer and Hawley Streets, recently erected by Emery B. Fay, Esq., 
and the interior of the Boston Mercantile Library, which was ded- 
icated with appropriate ceremonies on the Ist of January, 1856. 
They were drawn expressly for us by Mr. Warren, and may be 
relied on as faithful delineatipns. The lot is adjacent to Trinity 
church—a portion of which is represented in our sketch—and 
measures nearly five-eighths of an acre. 

The Mercantile Library Association occupies 11,000 square feet 
on the second floor of this building, and the rooms consist of a 
reading room, periodical room, conversation room, library, presi- 
dent’s room, secretaries’ room, director’s room, room for coins and 
curiosities, two committee rooms, a room for storage and a fine 
hall for literary exercises, general meetings, etc., capable of seat- 
ing about 700 persons. The stand point selected for the interior 
view is near the centre of the reading room, looking from Sum- 
mer Street through the periodical room, conversation room and 
library, a distance of two hundred and seventeen feet. 

The reading room is forty feet on Summer Street, sixty-two 
feet deep and twenty feet high. In an oval sky-light in the ceil- 
ing, of ground and stained glass, is a representation of the seal ot 
the Association. The walls are embellished with a bust and por- 
trait of Hon. Abbott Lawrence, a friend and one of the munifi- 
cent patrons of the institution, by portraits of Columbus and Ve3- 
pucius, presented by Lewis Tappan, Esq., and by several other 
paintings, lists of present and past officers, etc. A copy of Stu- 
art’s original picture of Washington, now owned in Newport, is in 
preparation, and will be presented to the Association by Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett. The elegant clock, with two marble dials, was 
manufactured by Howard & Davis, and presented to the Associa- 
tion by Mr. Cantos Pierce, its present efficient president, and 
chairman of the committee under whose tasteful supervision the 
rooms have been finished and furnished. 

The periodical room is furnished with an excellent selection of 
foreign and domestic periodicals, and every convenience is pro- 
vided for readers. The present shelving of the library, which con- 
sists of twenty-two alcoves, will contain 25,000 volumes. Its ca- 
pacity may be doubled by means of a light gallery accessible by 
an iron circular stairway. The number of volumes in the library 
at present, is 17,000, and is increasing at the rate of two thousand 
annually. The hall, which is to be known as the “ Mercantile 
Hall,” has four convenient ante-rooms, is centrally located, and is 
admirably adapted for concerts, lectures, readings, etc., and we 
notice that it is already much in demand for such purposes. It 
has an independent entrance from Summer Street, and another 
from Hawley Street. 

This institution is the oldest of all the Mercantile Library As- 
sociations in the country, having been founded in March, 1820. 
Its present number of members is 2100. A course of lectures is 
delivered each winter. By the terms of the constitution, any per- 
son engaged in mercantile pursuits, who is more than fourteen 
years of age, may become a member of the Association, by the 
payment of two dollars annually. Persons not engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits may become subscribers, and be entitled to all the 
privileges of members except that of voting, by the payment of 
two dollars ; and ladies muy become subscribers on the same 
terms. We learn that since the opening of the new rooms, many 
ladies have availed themselves of the privileges of the institution. 
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Letters anv Orsters.—It is said that oysters sent from Bal- 
timore reached Cincinnati in advance of the mail letters. Wouldn’t 
it be well to enclose the letters in oyster-shells ? 
= 

MARRIAGES. 


In this a, We Rev. Mr. Kalloch, Mr. Sanford L. Mower to Miss Jane M. 
Burrows; by . Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joseph Hartman to Miss Julia Curran; 
by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Warren R. Knight to Miss Olivia Carter; by Rev. Mr. 
Winkley, Mr. Richard Steel to Miss Jane Lineham; by Rev. Mr. Pettee, Mr. 
James H. Lord to Miss Cordelia R. Benjamin.—At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. 
Clark, Capt. Edward W. Randall, of Bath, Me., to Miss Jane D. Cole.—At 
Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Eben T. Hayward to Miss Caroline Gale.— 
At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Charles E. Eastman to Miss Maria 
B. Nichols, of Boston.—At East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Samuel 
T. Hadley to Miss Maria Cavnah.—At Newton Centre, by Kev. Dr. Smith, Mr. 
Samson Talbot to Miss Mary E. Morse.—At Stoneham, by Rev. Mr. Whit- 
comb, of Southbridge, Mr. Jesse Green, 2d to Mrs. Eliza Green.—At Plymouth 
by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. John T. Holmes to Miss Laura A. Harlow.— At Fal 
River, by Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. Howard B. Allen to Mrs. Adaline Lindsey.— 
At Springfield, Mr. John Brooks to Miss Carrie Adams.— At Stonington, Coun., 
by Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. George 8S. Kinney, of Griswold, Conn., to Miss Eliza 
C. Eccleston, of Westerly, R. I. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Hon. Daniel Safford, 63; Miss Harriet A. Sanderson, 24; Widow 
Margaret F. Capen; Mr. David Farrar, 36; Mr. Henry Cumly, 30; Mr. James 
Henry, 65; Mr. George C. Philbrook, 51; Mrs. Dorcas Olendorf,54; Mr. Wil- 
liam Duff, 38; Mrs. Maria Lord, 33.—At South Boston, Cyrus Alger, Esq., 
74; Mr. William H. Gage, 49.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Kezia Gaston, 76.—At 
Charlestown, Mrs. Cornelia 8. Hail, 54; Miss Ellen L. Staniels, 19; Mrs. Eliza 
Caverly Canney, 47.—At Dorchester, Mr. Jesse Pierce, formerly of Stoughton, 
67.—At West Cambridge, Miss Eleanor 8 Pierce, 18.—At Winchester, Mrs. 
Dorothy. widow of the late Mr. Phineas Stone, 77.—At Leominster, Miss Heien 
L. Ingalls, 20.—At Watertown, Mr. John Heath, 44.—At Newton, Mr. Matthias 
Collins, 80.—At Lynn, Mr. William Stanchfield, 42; Mrs. Martha Alley, 36; 
Mrs. Nancy Fitch, 36.—At Salem, Mr. John B. Mitchell, 37; Widow Lucy Ann 
Dodge, 41.—At Gloucester, Mrs. Ellen F. Wood, 22.—At Lowell, Mr. Siduey S. 
Olcott, 50.— At — Mr. Perez Poole. 75.—At Fall River, Mrs. Isabella 
Clarkson, late of England, 70.—At Nantucket, Widow Mary Langdon, 64; Mr. 
Reuben Whitehouse, 67.—At Worcester, Mr. Israel Whitney, 75; Miss M. 
Maria Putnam, 18.—At Millbury. Capt. Amasa Wood,72; Mr. C. P. Wetmore, 
31 —At Springfield, Nicholas Baylies, Eeq., of Boston, 38. 
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[Written for Balleu’s Pictorial.) 
ISABEL 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


My beauteous little child! 
Her lips were drops of dew; 
And in her eyes the violets smiled 
With more than violet blue. 


Her image I recall, 
Where dwelt a soul so sweet, 

We thought its love could sweeten all 
The hearts that ever beat. 


How all her thoughts I read, 
How sad her tear-drops were; 

It grieves me that I ever said 
One chiding word to her. 


For she, my blue-eyed child, 
In death's embraces fell : 
Now lives alone in roses wild 

The grace of Isabel. 


I’ve seen the icsberg’s gleam, 
And felt the tropic sun ; 

But she was ever in my dream, 
My darling little one. 


I’ve worn thee in my heart, 
My child of sunny brow; 
And, cherub as thou wert and art, 
Here will I keep thee now. 
—— 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
NANNETTE CATHERWOOD. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 

“James,” said Mrs. Catherwood to her husband, “it is not 
right that you should be at variance with Mr. Somers. He is a 
kind neighbor.” 

“ You,are correct in that last, Emily,” answered her husband. 

“ And an excellent man,” continued Mrs. Catherwood. 

* “Right, again.” 

“ He has shown himself a true friend to us, ever since we set- 
tled near each other ; not in words, merely, but in good deeds, 
that have been many and frequent—that he performed heartily 
and with a good will.” 

“ True—true, Emily. I acknowledge it all.” 

And rising, Mr. Catherwood paced the room with an unquiet 
step and a treubled air. 

“ Well—this matter of disturbance, what is it, after all? A 
discussion of some affair which concerns neither of you, and that 
can in no way affect your interests or his. A mere debate—” 

“ But, Emily, I know I was right,” broke in Mr. Catherwood, 
earnestly. 

“TJ will not question that,” returned the wife, continuing her 
sewing quietly ; “ but, granting you were, what then ?” 

“ Then it was my place to prove myself in the right.” 

“And Mr. Somers in the wrong. Did you think of that, 
James ?” asked his wife. 

Mr. Catherwood colored at the gentle rebuke. 

“ You will own, I am sure,” continued she, pleasantly, “that 
it would have been kinder—more delicate, in you, to abandon the 
dispute—to allow him to think you in the wrong, if he would, 
rather than force from him, finally, a confession of the superior- 
ity of your judgment over his. For that is all it would amount 
to, at last.” 

Mr. Catherwood still paced the floor in silence and with a feel- 
ing of conviction. 

“Can you not see, James, that the victory, when gained, would 
have seemed to you an unworthy one? That it would have given 
you, after all, no satisfaction? That he would have been uncom- 
fortable, and you unhappy? That you would have had an un- 
pleasant consciousness of having argued for the actual benefit of 
no one, but merely to exalt your confidence in your own opinion, 
by humbling that of your neighbor in his own ?” 

“ Yes—yes, Emily; it is all as you say,” returned Mr. Cather- 
wood, repentantly. “I sce it now, plainly; but I did not see it 
then. I was excited—I should have been more moderate. But I 
am so blind—I never find out the right way until the mischief’s 
done. I believe Mr. Somers is offended now, past repair.” 

And throwing himself upon a seat by the window, he leaned 
his head upon his hand, and became lost in painful thought. The 
summer twilight was fast approaching. The tea-table had been 
cleared off, and little Nanneitte, their only child, a lovely little girl 
of six, had been sitting on the doorstep during the conversation 
of her parents, watching the clear, glowing tints of the sunset 
sky. ‘They were paling, now; it was near little Nannette’s bed- 
tume. 

“Come, Nannette,” called her mother, folding up her sewing 
and laying it aside; “come in now. The dew is beginning to 
fall, and the birds are going to sleep. You must go to sleep too.” 

The child rose from her seat on the sill, casting one last, linger- 
ing look upon the beautiful sky. ‘Then she went in. 

“It is so pretty, mama,” she said, gently. “I should like to 
sit up a little longer. Just while the moon rises, and the stars 
come out.” 

“Yes, Emily,” said Mr. Catherwood, “let her stay an hour 
longer, my dear.” 

“Very well—if she would like it a great deal—would you, 
Nannetie ?” asked her mother, smilingly stroking the child’s bright 
hair. 
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| and knelt down by the window. 


“A very great deal—yes, mama,” answered the little one. 

And so her father took her-upon his knee, and she sat there 
with him by the open window, her pretty head lying against his 
shoulder, and her clear, vivacious gray eyes fixed upon the far- 
off blue of the summer twilight heaven. 

They sat by an eastern window, and while she watched the 
gradual rising of the large, yellow harvest moon, and the gleam- 
ing of the soft stars, Mr. Catherwood silently contemplated the 
grave beauty of those earnest eyes, and the sincerity of that child- 
ish face, and the calm, spiritual loveliness of the full white brow, 
around which the fair hair lay, and was scattered in soft rings of 
palest gold, upon his breast. 

“ Nannette,” he said, “ what makes you like the stars so much ?” 

He waited for an answer, but she did not hear him; and he did 
not attempt to disturb her. Only once, as the gleam of moonlit 
water pierced the intervening foliage, she said softly, and as if 
to herself : 

“ How beautiful it must be on the river, to-night !”” 

The hour passed, and now Nannette must kiss her father and 
go with mama to her little chamber. It was reluctantly and again 
with wistful, lingering looks, that she turned from the window. 

“Don’t dream about the moon, Nannie,” said her father, with 
a smile, as she left him. 

“Emily,” he said, when his wife returned from the child’s 
room, “it is strange—this passion of Nannette’s; she is quite 
bewitched, I think, with the moonlight.” 

Mrs Catherwood stood a moment by the window. 

“Tt is beautiful enough to bewitch any one, James. And I 
don’t think it at all strange that she should delight in it so, for do 
you know I have an idea that our Nannie is a little poetical ? 
But come—I have my sewing to do, and here is the book which 
you promised to read aloud to me. Now is an excellent time to 
commence it.” 

With a sigh, as his thoughts reverted to Mr. Somers, from 
whom the book had come, Mr. Catherwood opened it and begun 
the first chapter. Emily’s hand flew rapidly, and the sewing and 
reading went on briskly. It was a treat to have a new book stray 
into those lonely regions, for the Catherwoods lived in a very 
thinly settled part of Maine, where such things were sufficiently 
rare. It isto be supposed, then, that they enjoyed their reading 
that evening. 

Meanwhile, Nannette, in her own little chamber, was “lying 
broad awake,” looking at the moonlight that streamed in through 
the partly opened window, from which the muslin drapery had 
been drawn a little aside, to let the cool air in. She had never 
enjoyed herself so much as that evening, for it was the first 
time she had ever been allowed to sit up after the usual hour for 
retiring ; and the beauty and serenity of the night had filled her 
with a pleasure inexpressible. As her mother had said, she pos- 
sessed a poetical temperament, and the sweet and holy solemnity 
of this lovely hour deeply impressed her. Nannette could not 
sleep—that was impossible; and she lay there looking at the 
moonlight, shining yellow and clear on the floor and wall, until 
she could resist its witchery no longer. Stepping out from her 
low couch, she thrust her tiny bare feet into her shoes, and throw- 
ing a large mantle, which lay near, over her night dress, she went 
Here, with the curtain drawn 
aside, she could drink in the wonderful splendor of the outer 
night; and awed, alarmed, fascinated, the child forgot everything 
but her own perfect happiness. 

Beneath its reedy banks, on which the dwelling stood, flowed 
the calm, bright river, gleaming up from among its fringing osiers. 
Fair, and placid, and clear as a sheet of silver, it shone beneath 
the broad moonlight. And there, by the edge of the bank, under 
the willows, a little boat was moored. Nannette saw it. Happy 
little boat, that would sleep under the bright moon, rocked by the 
shining water, all night! 

An irresistible charm led Nannie’s feet. It drew them out 
from the low window, across the garden, down to the water-side, 
into the painted skiff, where, at last, the child sat down, and draw- 
ing the mantle about her, clasped her knees with her hands and 
leaned her head upon them. It was so sweet! The night was 
very warm, the air soft and fragrant, the moonlight intoxicating. 
A low, faint murmur, dreamy and delicious, came from the osiers. 
Wrapt in her mantle, Nannette nestled down in the bottom of the 
skiff, and pillowing her bright head upon her arm, looked up at 
the stars. 

Large, and mellow, and golden, they burned through the blue 
firmament. Higher rose the clear, unclouded moon ; and down on 
the river, through the elder-boughs and willows, and into the tiny 
skiff—poured a flood of silent splendor. Still the soft air wafted 
its heavy fragrance from the shore ; still the osiers made a dreamy 
murmur in her ears ; still the child lay nestled in her mantle with 
her head pillowed upon her arm; but, gradually the fragrance 
grew fainter, the murmurs seemed to come from a long way off, 
the soft lids of Nannette drooped—a fringed curtain between the 
moonbeams and those weary cyes. 

Presently, the loosely fastened rope that held the skiff, began to 
slip from its hold, little by little, so slowly that you could scarce- 
ly perceive the motion. But by-and-by, it had slipped away alto- 
gether ; a little line of bright ripples sparkled in the water, when 
it glided from the tree-roots. There was nothing now to hold 
the frail vessel. Free from its moorings, it was borne gently out 
from its resting-place, with the course of the stream, and along 
it went with the ripples, under the shadow of the willows, bearing 
its unconscious burden down the river; for Nannette was sound 
asleep. 

On—on still went the boat. Further adown the shining stream, 
amid that forest wilderness, with no earthly eye to see or hand to 
guide. If the child should sleep on, she might be borne along 


just so, all night. If she should wake, who could answer for her 
safety, in her fright? In either case, the boat might strike some 
obstruction, and be overset. Nothing but Providence could save 
little Nannie now. * * * * * 

“ Father!” 

It was a wild, terrified ery—a child’s cry—that broke the still- 
ness, and died away, unanswered. ‘‘ Father—come !” 

Wilder rose that call of agony, waking the echoes far and near, 
and startling the mother-bird from her nest in the tree that over- 
hung the river. But her little ones were safe. And no human 
voice answered that cry. And again it rose: 

“ Father—father! Mother 

All alone upon the river—all alone. And away in their cottage 
home, the father and mother sat, unconscious of their child’s peril. 
Again that cry arose—and this time with despairing energy. 
Hark ! was not that an answer? 

Faint and far away the voice sounds—but it was an answer ! 
Louder, now it came—and nearer. “ Halloo !” * * 

At midnight Emily Catherwood sprang ap from an uneasy 
slumber, waking her husband. She was sitting there in the moon- 
light, trembling in every limb. 

“Emily !” he called, “ what ails you—are you sick 1” and he 
too, sprang up in alarm. 

“No—no! I dreamed—of Nannie! O, James, such a terrible 
dream! I must go to her—I didn’t go before I came to bed. If 
anything has happened to her!” 

Infected with his wife’s fear, Mr. Catherwood listened breath- 
lessly while she went to the adjoining room. 

James—James! Nannie’s gone! She’s not here 

The cry struck a chill of horror to his soul. Nannie gone! 
Where? It was the work of a moment to dress and prepare for 
the search. Every nook and corner of the child’s room was thrown 
open. She was not there. Yet her clothes remained where her 
mother had placed them. Only—her shoes were gone, and a 
heavy plaid shawl or mantle, that had hung by the door. Why 
had she taken them alone? How long had she been gone? Where 
was Nannie? 

Nowhere to be found. Nowhere about house or garden. The 
child was lost. They called for her in vain. Far and wide, out 
into the night, the father and mother went in a distraction of ter- 
ror that was almost madness, to seek for her. In vain. There 
was but one way now—Emily said so. It was for James to go to 
Mr. Somers, with whom he had parted in bitter anger and enmity 
that day, and beg him to assist in the search. 

“He will refuse me! I have insulted him—wronged him!” 
said Mr. Catherwood, despairingly. 

“James, he cannot! He, too, is a father! He, too, has a wife 
and children!” uttered Emily. ‘“ Hasten and let us saddle the 
horses—we are losing time !”’ 

And together, beneath the midnight moon, the husband and 
wife sped silently to the dwelling of their neighbor, nearly two 
miles away. Not ten minutes elapsed during that journey, yet the 
inward agony they felt made it seem like hours. The suspense 
they endured was fearful. They had almost reached the end of 
the way, and the house was in sight. They remarked, simulta- 
neously, that lights were burning within; and at that moment 
there rode rapidly from the stable a gentleman, urging his horse 
to a gallop. He descried the new comers, and rode rapidly on. 

“ James Catherwood, is that you ?” he cried, eagerly. 

“Mr. Somers—yes !”” and Mr. Catherwood sprang from his 
saddle. ‘ Harry—my child—Nannie—” 

“Is safe! my friends.” 

Mr. Somers clasped their hands, unable, from his own emotion, 
to utter another word. But he drew them trembling with joyfu 
anticipation, through the open door, to the well-lighted kitchen of 
the farm-house, where, in the arms of his wife and surrounded by 
his family, safe and well, sat little Nannette ! 


No words can speak the ecstasy of the child’s parents, as they 
clasped her once more to their hearts, while the family joined with 
them in their thanksgivings for her safety; and Mr. Somers him- 
self, moved to the very depths of his soul, dashed aside the tears 
that started to his eyes, as he looked upon their joy. Then little 
Nannie told her story, weeping and smiling at once, and breaking 
off at every other moment to kiss her parents ; how she had wish- 
ed so earnestly, kneeling there by the window, to sit a little while 
in the boat, on the river; how she had gone, without ever think- 
ing how wrong it was, down to the edge of the water and got into 
the boat (and here Nannie’s tears streamed fast, thinking of her 
wrong doing), how she had fallen asleep, she didn’t know how, 
and waked to find herself alone way down the river, out of sight 
of home! How she had been alarmed, and called for her parents 
so many times—till she was sick and despairing, when she heard 
somebody answer, and presently Mr. Somers reached the river, 
plunged in, and brought her to the shore. How he carried her 
home, and—and the child ended her story with a perfect torrent 
of tears. James Catherwood could hardly restrain his own, as he 
offered his hand to Mr. Somers. 

“ My friend!” he said, “ you have saved my child. What do I 
not owe you? How little, this morning, in my anger, did I look 
forward to such a moment as this! Can you—will you forgive 
me for my bitter words—my unworthy conduct—for the insulting 
language I used ?” 

“Not a word—not a word, my friend!” said Mr. Somers, 
earnestly. ‘‘ Ido not remember what you said. Ido not know 
what I said myself. I was very angry. I was thinking, to-night, 
and speaking to my wife, of my unguardedness this morning—I 
was hasty, as well as you. Ihave thought of it allday. Let us 
forget it now.” 

Neither could forget it, however; but that day’s occurrence 
taught them the dependence, even of foes, upon one another. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Two iron ships, built at Glasgow, Scotland, recently arrived at 
Charleston, 8. C.—— Money seems t6 have a soporific influence 
on the inventive faculties. During the long years that our patent 
office has been in existence, only five labor-saving machines have 
been produced by men of wealth, and of these five, one is devoted 
to “a new mode of smoking tobacco,” and the other four to easy 
chairs. The Chinese have a strange prejudice against milk, 
and never touch it. —— The time and care bestowed by Rogers 
upon his verses was well exémplified in a favorite saying of Syd- 
ney Smith: “ When Rogers produces a couplet he goes to bed, 
and the knocker is tied, and straw is laid down, and the caudle is 
made, and the answer to inquiries is, that Mr. ‘Rogers is as well 
as can be expected.” —— The once well-known Father Mathew, 
of temperance notoriety, is now one of the missionaries of the 
Church of Rome in the Feejee Islands. —— About three hundred 
and sixty million pounds of sugar were consumed in the United 
States last year—averaging about forty pounds for every man, 
woman and child. The income of the Rhode Island State 
prison for the past year has been $1430 07 in excess of the expen- 
ditures, which were $5922 84. The prison has been enlarged, and 
a chapel added to it. The expenses of the prison and jail together 
have been $12,696 10, which is $2868 63 above the earnings: A 
passenger on a New Jersey railroad, having lost his overcoat while 
absent from the cars, at a stopping-place, sued for it and recov- 
cred. —— The narrowest escape from nonsense we have scen ex- 
hibited lately, was the ejection of a newsboy from the cars of a 
certain railroad, because he was offering for sale a paper contain- 
ing a cut upon the perils of travelling by steam !—— The Ohio 
legislature has refused to abolish capital punishment. —— The 
Albany Knickerbocker speaks of a sleigh that appeared a day or 
two since which had wooden runners shod with sole leather. The 
bujlder had an eye to saving the wood. —— Elk meat has been one 
of the luxuries of the Dubuque market the past winter. —— Mr. 
Whitley the artist, after a residence in this country of nearly thirty 
years, is about to return to England, for the purpose, we under- 
stand, of visiting the picture-galleries of Europe, and delivering a 
series of lectures upon topics appertaining to the North American 
continent. —— The railway between Quebec and Saguenay is to 
be a light plate rail track to be worked by horses. This is a pra- 
dent determination worth imitating in other places. —— Some 
time ago a ship left the port of New York for Australia, with a 
cargo mostly of flour, which cost about $10 a barrel. The flour 
was sold in Australia for $25 a barrel. —— At the funeral of Mr. 
Otis Russell, in Marlboro’, recently, the widow and /fifleen children 
of the deceased were present. —— A doll is no longer a compli- 
ment, when applied to the daughters of Eve. A Parisian actress 
lately prosecuted an editor who had called her a “Nuremburg 
doll,” and recovered heavy damages.—— The value of stone 
quarried in Rockport, for building purposes, last year, was a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. —— Thomas Wadsworth, who has ridden 
post from Utica for thirty-four years, and delivered 265,200 cop- 
ies of newspapers from that place, has retired, upon his snow- 
shoes. —— The Weedowee (Ala.) Eagle tells a story of a cata- 
mount that recently attacked a woman near that place, and after 
injuring her severely, was beaten off by the negroes belonging to 
aman named Todd. The overseer went out with dogs and a 
party of mules to hunt the beast, when it attacked him, killed nine 
of Todd’s negroes, and finally escaped. —— Mr. Corcoran, of 
Champagne county, was robbed near Danville, Ill., one night 
lately, of $2000, by some villains who threw dust in his eyes while 
he was in bed. —— A young married woman in Fitchburg, Mass., 
has been rendered insane by spiritual belief and its consequent 
evils. —— Mr. Cottle, of Syracuse, N. Y., is the oldest railroad 
conductor in the United States, and what is remarkable, no fatal 
accident has ever occurred on any train under his charge. —— At 
the French exposition there was exhibited a watch, which tells the 
name and day of the month, the equation of time; is a repeater, 
striking the minute as well as the hour; is a thermometer of toler- 
able accuracy, and winds itself up by the action of its own move- 
ment. The price of this most ingenious piece of workmanship is 
thirty thousand francs. - 


+ > 


INSANITY IN MAINE, 

The annual report of the Maine Insane Hospital gives the num- 
ber of patients in the hospital, 154—a larger number than at any 
previous time. There have been admitted during the year 115 
patients, 88 having been discharged, viz., 41 recovered, 14 im- 
proved, 14 unimproved, and 19 died. The superintendent’s re- 
port states that more insanity appears in the spring than at any 
other season—and that the insane relish newspapers much better 
than books. Mechanical restraints have been less employed than 
in any previous year, and there has been no solitary confinement. 
It is thought there are 1300 lunatics in the State. 


» 


Cayapran Trape.—The Oswego (N. Y.) Journal states that 
the trade of that port with Canada in the. year 1955, exhibits a 
vast imerease over that of 1854. Im that year the whole trade 
amounted to $2,869,217; while in 1855 it reached the sum of 
$12,010,663, showing an increase of $9,140,846. This advance is 
attributed to the effects of the reciprocity treaty. 


> 


Epvucatrowat.—George W. Foster, Esq., of Florence, Ala., 
has endowed a professorship in the college of that place with 
$10,000. His endowment fills the mathematical chair, and is 
called the Foster Professorship. 


+ 
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GewzaLoo1cat.—According to the directory there are one hun- 
dred and three families of Newhalls in Lynn, Mass. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Gum arabic is formed from the sap of the acacia tree of Mo- 
rocco. 


The price of a good dray horse in California, ranges from $400 
to $800. 


Pure anthracite coal, in large 
terson Creek, in Botetort county, 

There are now on the stocks of Quebec, twenty-seven vessels, 
averaging about 900 tons each. 

In Springfield last year there were 537 births and 253 deaths. 
The number of marriages was 196. 

Yankes Sullivan is giving private lessons in boxing to the 
young king of the Sandwich Islands. 

A royal decree has been issued in Sweden, abrogating the ex- 
port duty on iron. 

An exhibition of the strength and capabilities of the Baltic’s 
life boats was recently made at Liverpool, and found to be most 
satisfactory. 

A man discovered America, but a woman equipped the voyage. 
So everywhere; man executes the performances, but woman 
trains the man. 

The Springfield Republican says that measures are being taken 
in that city to erect a monument to the memory of the Rev. W. 
B. O. Peabody. 

The ex-bankers, Paul, Strahan and Bates, recently convicted of 
embezzlement, were in the habit of opening their banking-house 
with prayer. 

The American ship Washington, which lay all summer at Co- 

nhagen, landed her cargo on the ice, and conveyed it in sleighs 
into Riga. 

The London Gazette publishes the treaty with Ja 
to British commerce the ports of Nagasaki 
as the Americans. 

During the year 1855, the | meg mn arriving by sea at San 
Francisco, were 31,759, and departing were 22,898—bheing 
an increase for the State, of 8861 persons. 

In answer to an application from New Orleans, to lecture in 
that city, Thackeray demanded two hundred and fifty dollars per 
night, and half of the profits. He was refused. 

General Scott said that it was difficult to get the New England 
men into a quarrel, but when they waked up and have the law on 
their side, they were the ugliest customers in the world. 

The business men of Philadelphia who are connected with the 
flour and grain trade, are making an effort to secure the organiza- 
tion of a new monetary institution, to be called “ The Exchange 
Bank of Philadelphia.” 

Louis Kossuth has retired from journalism, and ceased his con- 
nection with the Atlas. In his valedictory address, he speaks 
rather despondingly of the small effect made by his articles, but 
looks to future history for the realization of his prophecies. 


go. has been found in Pat- 
a. 


n, ning 
and came 


The Spanish government has issued a circular to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, directing them to suspend the admission of nov- 
ices until the number and occupations of all the nuns in Spain 
shall have been ascertained. 


In Pittsburg. Pa., recently, a gentleman of misanthropic turn 
laid down upon the railroad track, said his prayers, and waited 
for the coming train to finish him. A watchman having livelier 
views of life, carried him to the station-house. 


At Preston, Canada, an infant four months old, son of James 
Atkinson, fell from its mother’s knee, while she was intoxicated 
and asleep, and was suffocated in a dish of dough which she had 
prepared and placed on the floor for making bread. 

The artillery at Brest and Cherbourg are carrying on some 
very interesting experiments with conical balls, tipped with steel 
and filled with gunpowder. They are said to explode with suffi- 
cient force to shatter the hardest rocks. 


Rev. John S. C. Abbott, of Brunswick, Me., has recently re- 
ceived from the Emperor of France a rich gold medal, in ac- 
knowledgement of the emperor’s ees of Mr. Abbotf’s 
History of Napoleon, a copy of which the author had transmitted 
to his majesty. 

Prunes have been very successfully cultivated in Pennsylvania. 
Among the economists of Beaver county, they have been grafted 
on plums. Mr. Pfeiffer, of Indiana, raised prune trees in large 
numbers, and sold them at exorbitant prices, some as high as 
$5 and $10. 

Some of the American ordnance will, as has been proved, bear 
a greater number of discharges than that made of any other iron. 
An eleven-inch gun, made at the Washington navy yard, under 
the direction of Commander Dahlgreen, was discharged over two 
thousand times. 


Rev. William Beresford has been sentenced at the York assizes, 
England, to transportation for life, for uttering a forged endorse- 
ment of a bill of exchange for the payment of £100. The 
reverend convict is 56 years old, held a living at Cork, and is a 
brother to General Beresford, now adjutant-general in India. 


C. R. Alsop’s farm, in Middletown, Conn., contains a tree that 
is three feet in diameter, and is one half maple and one half oak. 
The body of the tree is round and smooth, and the junction of 
the two varieties is marked by a slight ridge on the bark that 
would hardly be noticed. 


It is said that Louis Napoleon preserves in all its integrity, at 
the palace of the Elysee, the famous cabinet in which the coup 
d’etut of December 2, 1851, was prepared. Here is the secret 
drawer containing the bundle of papers, orders of arrest, 
clamations, etc., tied together, the wrapper bearing the one word 
Rubicon.” 

Omar Pasha was lately in disgrace at Constantinople. Not 
long since, an official commissioner of widows and orphans ap- 
plied for leave to attach Omar Pasha’s property in Constantinople, 
on behalf of his children by his first wife. In compliment to 
Omar, the attachment was not permitted, but since the fall of 
Kars, the commissioner has taken the property. 

The editor of the Staunton (Va.) Vindicator thus gives in his 
adhesion to the backbone party : ‘“‘ We have been up to our eyes 
in sassengers, backbone and spare ribs for the past few weeks. 
Our country friends have not forgotten us. We are living high 
now at their expense. Pile on the agony, friends; we’ll try and 
bear up under it.” 

The trustees of the Dudley Observatory at Albany, whose astro- 
nomical clock will be in ion in August next, have pro 
to the Directory of the New York Central Railroad, to adapt the 
clock to an accurate regulation of clocks at all the stations by 
telegraph. Several railroads in England are regulated by a new 
electric clock at Greenwich, and the same plan is to be introduced 
on the continent. 


Foreign Items. 


The approaching marriage is announced of Prince Gabrielli 
with the Princess Charlotte Bonaparte. 

The pope’s minister of finance has aeknow a deficit of 
nearly a million of crowns in a budget of twelve millions. 

It is contemplated to open a theatre at Sebastopol in the spring, 
unless the Russians, in the mean time, make it a theatre of victory. 

_The Emperor Napoleon, according to rumor, intends placing 
himself at the head of one of the expeditions in the coming cam- 
paign. 

Charlotte Cushman has become the lessee of the “little theatre 
in the Haymarket,” London, for the next season, which begins 
early in the antumn. 

The Institute of Sweden has unanimously admitted Prince Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, who now finds himself a member of almost all the 
academies of Europe. 

The professional engagement of Jenny Lind, in England, is to 
continue five months for one thousand pounds a week. She sings 
at three concerts a week. 

The Greeks are in possession of about two-thirds of the land 
within the walls of Jerusalem, generally supposed to have been 
bought with Russian money. 


Jenny Lind, having learned that the music pupils of the Blind 
Asylum at Liverpool were eager to hear her, consented to visit 
the school and sing several anthems. 

A Mr. Ignatius Meyer has caused several trials of gold-washing 
to be made in different parts of the Danube, and it is reported that 
they have been attended with the best success. 

Theatricals are flourishing at Melbourne. Mr. G. V. Brooke 
is “illustrating” Shakspeare to the satisfaction of the colonists, 
and Lola Montez has been dancing the Tarantula to their dis- 
satisfaction. 


Sands of Gold. 


He who hates vices hates mankind.— Thraseas. 

.... All men would be masters of others, and no man is lord 
of himself.— Goethe. 

-++. Wouldst clearly learn what the becoming is, inquire of 
noble-minded women.— Goethe. 


-+-. Content is to the mind like moss to a tree ; it bindeth it up 
80 as to stop its growth.— Halifax. 

..+. Ages pass, and leave the poor herd, the mass of men, eter- 
nally the same—hewers of wood and drawers of water.— Bulwer. 

.... They are ill discoverers that think there is no land when 
they can see nothing but sea.— Bacon. 

.... Ah, what without a heaven would be even love !—a per- 
petual terror of the separation that must one day come.— Bulwer. 

«+. It is delightful to kiss the eyelashes of the beloved—is it 
not? But never so delightfal as when fresh tears are on them.— 
Landor. 

.++. Among arms, said the Roman author, laws are silent. 
Among arms, we may add, the temples of prayer are voiceless. — 
Bartol. 

.+.. The remembrance of past days that were happy, increases 
the gloominess of those that are not, and intercepts the benefits of 
those that would be.—Landor. 

.++. Instead of saying that man is the creature of circumstances, 
it would be nearer the mark to say, that man is the architect of 
cireumstances.—G. Lewes. 

.+.. Ihave ever found it a vain task to try to make a child’s 
learning its amusement; nor do I see what good end it would 
answer, were it attained.— Goldsmith. 


Joker's Budget. 


Most vessels are sociable in their manners, and have a compan- 
ion way about them. 

Punch thinks that the carriage-drivers would make the best sol- 
diers in the world, as no troop could stand their charges. 

Hartley Coleridge once being asked which of Wordsworth’s 
productions he considered the prettiest, very promptly replied :— 
“ His daughter Dora.” 

The old gentleman who undertook to take the twist out of the 
maelstrom, has gone out West to whitewash the Rocky Mountains. 
He goes in for large jobs. 

To enjoy life you should be a little miserable occasionally. 
Trouble, like cayenne, is not very agreeable in itself, but it gives 
great zest to other things. 

“T say, nigga, how you sell dem broom cheaper dan dis inder- 
wideral can do, when (between oursebs) I steal de stuff ?”—“ You 
fool, Pomp, I steal mine ready made.” 

A late philosopher says: “ Before people take the leap through 
the wedding-ring, they should be quite certain that the blanket of 
connubial contentment is held tight on the other side.” 

“T have lost my appetite,” said a gigantic Irish gentleman, and 
an eminent performer on the trencher, to Mark Supple. “I hope,” 
said Supple, ‘no poor man has found it, for it would ruin him in 
a week.” 

It is a singular fact that women cannot look from a precipice of 
any magnitude, without becoming dizzy. But, what is still more 
singular, the dizziness departs the very moment somebody puts his 
arm round her waist to “keep her from falling.” Queer, isn’t it ? 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellancous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origina! talos, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of raz mamMorTit 
siz2, for the instruction and tofthe g l reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original room we present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 


weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of PicroziaL.” 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


seventeenth gra’ 
One copy of Taz or ovr Unto, and one copy of Battou’s Picrorit, 
@4 perannum. Published every Saturpay, b; M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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